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VELASQUEZ AND HIS WORK 
THE CENTENNIAL IN HONOR OF SPAIN’S GREAT PAINTER 
By Mary E. |. Kelley 


REAT preparations are on foot, 
(5 at Madrid, for the celebration 
of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Spain’s greatest 
painter. Some even say the world’s 
greatest artist, for there are many folks 
wise in art-lore who believe that Velas- 
quez divides the kingship of painting 
with Rembrandt, and therefore think it 
quite proper that it should be an all-the- 
world celebration, and not merely an oc- 
casion for the decoration of the shrine of 
a king of art by his own countrymen. In 
a way it will be a universal celebration. 
To be accurate it should oceur in 1899, 
for Velasquez was born at Seville in 
June of the last year of the sixteenth 
century. Butas there will be a World’s 
Fair in Paris in 1900, to inaugurate the 
twentieth century, the celebration has 
been delayed a year. It is expected 
that the art-lovers and artists who go to 
the exposition will make the detour to 
Madrid, where, besides the perennial 
celebration of Velasquez’s talent in the 
rare collection of paintings at the Museo 
del Prado, they will find an interesting 
lot of Velasquez’s personal relics, litera- 
ture, etc., brought together for the 
occasion. 
Velasquez has been called “the 
Shakespeare of the outer man,” and we 
know quite as little about Velasquez 
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the man as we do about the personality 
of the great limner of the inner hu- 
man. The scant knowledge we have, 
however, is pleasing, and amply sufti- 
cient to prejudice in his favor those of 
us who find it difficult to separate the 
artist from his art; for, after all, no 
man becomes so objective that the sub- 
jection is not reflected in his work. 
The life that one lives from day to day 
shows itself in mind and eye and hand 
in spite of the occasional flash of in- 
spiration that blinds the observer to 
the personality behind the brush or pen. 
One sees what one thinks most of, one 
paints or writes what one sees. 
Velasquez, like Titian, seems to have 
been one of those rare mortals who skip 
the long apprenticeship to struggle and 
poverty which we are apt to consider 
the hall-mark of genius, and which 
Velasquez’s contemporary, Ribera, de- 
liberately chose as necessary for his 
development. Fortune smiled upon 
Velasquez from first to last, and no 
surer test of his sterling stuff is 
needed than that he remained sincere 
and faithful and unspoiled through the 
whole threescore years of his life. 
Living in the midst of a court, he seems 
never to have learned the courtly habit 
of forgetting his friends and patrons 
when misfortune overtook them. The 
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Velasquez. 


Count-Duke Olivares, minister of Philip 
IV., and a _ fellow-Sevillian, was the 
founder of Velasquez’s fortunes by in- 
troducing him at court ; and when dis- 
grace overtook him the artist did not 
find it convenient to forget, as many 
less noble natures did. On the con- 
trary, he risked the king’s displeasure 
and went out of his way to be kind to 
the deposed favorite. It is possible 
that this was a crucial test of the artist’s 
character, and a critical point in his 
career. Although a sincere friendship 
seems to have existed between Philip 
and the artist, it would hardly be 
wonderful if the king fought shy of 
the intimate of his disgraced minister. 
However, the circumstance does not 
seem to have been a calamity, from an 


artistic point of view; since, in the 
absence from his studio of royal visitors 
and royal models, Velasquez took to 
painting the hangers-on of the court ; 
and as a result we have a wonderful 
series of dwarfs and buffoons. The 
most notable of these are ‘El Primo,” a 
dwarf seated ona stone in a gray land- 
scape, with a solemn-eyed dog beside 
him ; and the buffoon called “ Don Juan 
of Austria,” a half-crafty, half-foolish 
giant, gorgeously togged out in velvet 
finery. 

Spinola, the brilliant general who 
carried the victorious Spanish arms into 
the Netherlands, and who died years 
afterward, disgraced, neglected, and 
broken-hearted, also found in Velasquez 
an ardent admirer and constant friend, 
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whether the wind blew warm or chill. 
“Las Lanzas,” one of Velasquez’s most 
famous pictures, perhaps the finest 
historical picture ever painted, was the 
generous artist’s tribute to the brilliant 
general. And it is in connection with 
this picture that the single instance 
when Velasquez was guilty of exalting 
himself above his fellow-artists, is re- 
corded. José Leonardo was the victim, 
and his treatment, while possibly in a 
way deserved, was particularly cruel. 
Olivares, in his efforts to distract the 
attention of the king, devised many 
marvellous pleasures, but nothing which 
reads more like an Aladdin story than 
the construction of Buen Retiro. Sport 
was the recognized pastime of royalty 
in those days, and enormous sums were 
spent in indulging the taste for boar- 
hunts, and at a time when the state 
treasury was so low that no official 
could get his salary without endless 
importunity. Pheasant-hunting was an- 
other favorite sport of the court, and 
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Olivares, who owned asmall park just 
outside the city, conceived the idea of 
providing the king with the means of 
enjoying himself without going off to 
his hunting-seats. The count - duke 
extended his small estate by various 
devices until he was in possession of a 
square mile of territory. Then, with 
the utmost secrecy and dispatch, he 
stocked the preserves, built a house, and 
laid out grounds. Both a chapel anda 
theatre were part of the establishment. 
The walls were decorated with pictures 
by all the prominent Spanish artists. 
Olivares suggested the subjects, but 
Velasquez was given the superintend- 
ence of the work. José Leonardo was 
chosen to celebrate the recent victory 
of the Spanish arms in the Netherlands, 
under the command of Spinola. He 
failed so miserably to rise to the occa- 
sion, that Velasquez undertook the 
task himself, and then hung his own 
picture beside Leonardo’s. As Velas- 
quez’s painting was the famous “ Sur- 
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Las Lanzas (The Surrender of Breda). 
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Even in his home- life 
Velasquez seems ever to 
have been a favorite of the 


gods. On both sides of his 
family he came of aristo- 
cratic lineage. His father 
was a de Silva of Seville, one 
of a noble family which had 
come from Portugal. His 
mother was a Velasquez, 
descended from a long line 
of Spaniards. This fact, as 
well as the custom of his 
native Andalusia, may have 
influenced him in choosing 
to be known by his moth- 
er’s instead of his father’s 
name. 

His mother devoted her- 
self to his education, and 
both parents early recog- 
nized his talent and helped 
in every possible way to de- 
velop it. Married very 
young to the daughter of 
his master Pacheco, his wife 
remained passionately de- 
voted to him during forty 
years of life, and survived 
his death only a few days. 
A charming picture in the 
Imperial Gallery of Vienna 
shows his wife and six chil- 
dren, ranging from a little 
tot in arms to the young- 
lady daughter, who, at four- 
teen, was married to her 








father’s pupil, Mazo. On 





Philip's Buffoon, Juan of Austria. 


render of Breda,” considered the finest 
historical picture ever painted, Leo- 
nardo’s punishment seems to have been 
unnecessarily severe. The competition 
was hardly a fair or generous one at 
best. Besides his greater genius and 
greater opportunities for acquiring 
technical skill, Velasquez had other 
opportunities which gave him an ad- 
vantage over Leonardo. Spinola was 


a warm personal friend of Velasquez. 
When the artist went to Italy, it was 
under conduct of the famous warrior, 
and no doubt during the ten days when 
they were together Velasquez heard all 
the particulars of the siege and sur- 
render. 





the wall just over his wife’s 

head is a picture of the 
master herself, while just beyond one 
gets a glimpse of the artist’s studio and 
the artist at work. There isa charm and 
a domestic air about the picture that is 
delightful, though the children look awk- 
wardly aware of the fact that they are 
sitting for their pictures. It suggests, 
though it is hardly to be mentioned in the 
same breath, that other family picture, 
“La Familia,” as it is sometimes called, 
or “The Maids of Honor,” Velasquez’s 
great masterpiece as well as his most 
fortunate picture, since it brought him 
the rare honor of the Cross of Santiago. 
Hitherto this order had been conferred 
only on the members of the noblest 
families. The story goes that when the 




















king saw the finished picture he re- 
marked that only one thing was want- 
ing, and, picking up a brush, painted 
very awkwardly a red cross on the 
breast of Velasquez’s portrait. 

Personal devotion does not seem to 
have been uncommon in his charmed 
life. Pareja, his Moorish slave, who 
was only a few years his junior, fol- 
lowed him from Seville, accompanied 
him to Italy, and was, as long as Velas- 
quez lived, his devoted admirer and 
comrade, as well as his bond-servant. 
He learned to paint, and 
became so extraordinarily 
skilful that it was difficult 
to tell his workmanship 
from that of his master. 
Mazo, his son-in-law, was 
another of those who loved 
and served him always. He, 
too, was one of Velasquez’s 
pupils and became won- 
drous skilful with his brush. 
It is much to be feared that, 
with all his lovely qualities, 
Velasquez had _ sufficient 
Latin prudence in his 
make-up not to be above 
allowing his pupils to turn 
an honest penny in his 
name. Indeed, it is a mat- 
ter of discussion whether 
many of the so-called Velas- 
quez pictures scattered 
about in the museums in 
England, Austria, France 
and this country are not 
really chiefly the work of 
Mazo and Pareja. They 
were done in Velasquez’s 
studio, no doubt, and the 
master may have worked a 
very little upon them. Only 
about a hundred of the pict- 
ures attributed to Velas- 
quez can be verified as gen- 
uine works of the master, 
and most of these are in 
the Museo del Prado at 
Madrid. 

This famous museum, 
which will be the Mecca of 
the pilgrims to the Velas- 
quez celebration, is well 
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really fine buildings of which Madrid 
can boast. Though it was constructed 
in piecemeal fashion and of shabby 
materials, it has an attractive, serious 
Spanish dignity, set off against a clear 
Spanish sky of marvellous blueness and 
grounds filled with magnificent trees 
and beautiful fountains and statuary. 
The history of its struggle into exist- 
ence is decidedly interesting. It was 
begun in the eighteenth: century in the 
reign of Charles III., and was intended 
for a museum and academy of natural 





worth seeing for its own 
sake. It is one of the few 





Queen Mariana. 
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history. After his death, Charles’s suc- 
cessor went slowly on with the work ; 
but Napoleon’s soldiers came along 
and camped in it, and, as was usually 
the case after such events, the building 
was left little better than aruin. Its 
day of resurrection came, however, 
when Ferdinand VII. took a second 
wife and remodelled the Royal Palace 
for his bride. The pictures which had 
adorned its walls were banished. Fi- 


ran 
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were removed to the Prado. This meant 
the addition of about three hundred 
pictures which had formerly been inac- 
cessible in convents and monasteries. 
The collection now in the Prado is one 
of the most interesting and valuable in 
the world. Besides nearly all the im- 


portant works of Velasquez, there is an 
overwhelming list of samples of the 
work of the most famous artists of 
Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands. Most 





Don Balthazar Carlos. 


nally, some nobles took pity on them 
and conceived the idea of turning the 
ruined Prado into a picture-gallery 
in which to hang the exiled treasures. 
The queen favored the project. Three 
rooms were finished and about three 
hundred pictures were hung. This was 
in 1819. Gradually, one at a time, the 
other rooms were completed. In 1840 
the pictures of the National Museum, 
which had been formed under the cirec- 
tion of the Academy of San Fernando, 


of the pictures were bought by Charles 
V., Philip II., Philip IV., and Philip V. 
When Velasquez made his second trip 
to Italy he was commissioned by Philip 
IV. to order paintings from Titian, Tin- 
toretto, Guido, Giorgione, and other 
less famous Italians. Many of these 
pictures are now in the Prado, though 
it is quite likely that many others, with 
several of Velasquez’s pictures, perished 
when the Alcazar was burned, in 1734. 
Diirer, Mantegna, Murillo, Ribera, Rem- 





The Tapestry Weavers. 


Vulcan's Workshop. 
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Infanta Margarita. 


brandt, Zurbaran, and Alonzo Canos all 
have contributed to the collection. 

It is in the Sala de la Reina Isabel, 
however, that the interest centres. It 
is a sortof hall of honor—a small hall 


opening from the main gallery. Here 
every picture is a masterpiece. In the 
place of honor hangs the most famous 
of all Velasquez’s pictures, the “ Maids 
of Honor.” Everybody who knows 
anything about art has been singing the 
praises of this wonderful picture for 
half a century, but of late artists have 
been laying their laurels at the feet of 
the “Tapestry Weavers,” which also 
hangs in the Sala Isabel, and saying it 
is the finest piece of workmanship of 


its class that ever was seen; and this 
in spite of the general modern follow- 
ing of its own example. 

Of the “Maids of Honor,” John Hay, 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James, 
wrote in his “Castilian Days”: ‘The 
longer you look upon this marvellous 
painting the less possible does it seem 
that it is merely the placing of color on 
canvas which causes this perfect illu- 
sion. It does not seem possible that 
you are looking at a plane surface. 

. There is space and light in this 
picture as in any room. If art consists 
in making a fieeting moment immortal, 
. . . then it will be hard to find a 
greater painting than this.” 
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Velasquez seems to have had a mar- 
vellous all-around genius. Modern 
artists are satisfied to paint one thing 
well, but Velasquez was apparently all 
things to all subjects. Light, air, 
animals, landscape, action, portraiture, 
all the art-problems solved themselves 
under his brush. Even the great 
animal-painters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have never depicted a finer horse 
than the one little Don Carlos rides 
with such a charming air of childish 
delight and pride, or the magnificent 
charger that makes such a conspicuous 
feature in the foreground of the “Sur- 
render of Breda.” Children, Velasquez 
seems to have loved and sympathized 
with much after Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s fashion. And they in turn must 
have loved him, or he never could have 
given us those charming pictures of 
Don Balthazar Carlos and his half-sister. 
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The last picture Velasquez painted was 
the portrait of a child, the Infanta 
Margarita. It is one of the loveliest 
things the artist ever did. 

Women do not appear to have in- 
spired Velasquez as children and horses 
and dogs and men did. He painted 
them rarely, and most of those whom he 
did paint have a rather bored air, as 
though the artist and his model were 
not the most congenial spirits in the 
world. Queen Mariana was limned in 
the terribly elaborate costume of the 
time. From all accounts, she was a 
good deal of a hoyden and loved noth- 
ing better than a practical joke, such as 
letting loose a boxful of mice among 
her dignified ladies-in-waiting. Cer- 
tainly no one would suspect anything of 
the kind from the rather sour-looking 
lady in the monstrous hoop and head- 
dress. 


Philip IV. 

















Sallow Sedge. 


By Charles Francis Saunders 
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flower in the spring and early 

summer, none are more beauti- 
ful and interesting in their way than 
the many species of the genus called 
Carex by botanists, or, as we say in 
every-day speech, the sedges. 

To some of us, perhaps, it may never 
have occurred that the clumps of sway- 
ing grasses that grace the roadsides and 
meadows are some of them not grasses 
at all, but sedges—plants of quite an- 
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other order. Whatever the resemblance 
between the two families, the pithy, 
jointless, triangular stems of the sedges 
are distinctly different from the hollow, 
round, jointed culms of grasses, and in 
a general way serve to distinguish one 
from the other. The trained eye will 
find, especially in the character of the 
flowers, still other and more radical 
differences, which, however, it is not 
within the province of the present ar- 
ticle to define. Suffice it here to say 
that the flowers o: the sedges 
are individually inconspicuous, 
being entirely destitute of the 
corolla, which to the popular 
mind is the prime requisite of a 
flower, and are of two sexes, ag- 
gregated in heads or spikes 
usually on separate parts of the 
_ same plant. 

But though the sedges are 
lacking in those pronounced 
qualities of color and form 

which so appeal to us in flowers like 
the rose and violet and buttercup, Nat- 
ure, in the bestowal of her gifts, has 
not been forgetful of these her lowly 
children; and there is an attraction all 
their own in the spikes of maturing 
seed-vessels, which, as the tiny flowers 
wither, expand into prominence—some- 
times lightly poised at the summit of 
an upright stem, sometimes drooping 
gracefully by a threadlike stalk, or 
sometimes snugly resting in the midst 
of picturesquely radiating leaves. If to 
the assistance of the eye we bring a 
hand-lens such as has a place on many 
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library - tables for magnifying 

print or pictures, we shall find 

that a whole new world of varied 

charm is existent in these mod- 

est clusters. Each seed-vessel is 

cradled in a boat-like scale, which 

is at times beautifully colored— 

black, brown, red, silvery, or 

striped with white or green. Often the 
scale is tipped with a long hair or bristle, 
which—in the case of one species at least, 
Carex Crinita (the Fringed Sedge), com- 
mon in swamps and wet meadows—gives 
to the spike a characteristic fringed ap- 
pearance. The seed-vessels themselves 
often present a varied beauty : of color— 
as white, yellow, brown, green ; of text- 
ure—as downy, or smooth and shiny, or 
pitted with tiny dots; of shape—now 
puffed out fair and round, like the justice, 
paunch “with good capon lined,” now 
flat as ‘‘lean and slippered pantaloon,” 
now triangularly sharp-cornered like a 
beech-nut, now flask-shaped, with neck 
long and slender, fit to hold fairies’ 
tipple. Frequently they are delicately 
ribbed and oftener incised with clean- 


Carex Folliculata. 


Bladder 
Sedge. 
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cut, depressed lines from bottom to tip, 
which in a small way affect one’s artistic 
sense as does the chaste severity of line 
in Doric sculpturings. 

One of the earliest of the sedgy tribe 
to show its blossoms in the spring is 
the Tussock Sedge. The great, unsteady 
tufts of this plant dot nearly every 
swampy meadow, and have treacher- 
ously turned beneath many an advent- 
urous foot, tumbling the owner into 
the mire as he has sought to traverse 
the marsh by means of them as step- 
ping-stones. In the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia the tawny flower-spikes of 
this species appear in the latter part of 
April, pushing up from between the 
perpendicular sharp-edged leaves, and, 
under the warm influence of the sun- 
shine, become quickly yellow from dis- 
charging pollen. As the spring advances 
the leaves lose their upright habit and 
droop outward in graceful curves ; and 
the spikes of seed-vessels are handsome 
to behold, set in scales of purple. 

When buttercups and daisies are in 
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bloom we may‘find in wet pastures and 
swamps, as well as in roadside ditches, 
abundant crops of the plant which 
botanists call Carex Lurida, a name we 
may translate as the Sallow Sedge. Its 
fat spikes of seed-pods, turning yellow- 
ish in age, bristle in all directions “like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine,” and 
to the gentle collector of spring blos- 
soms look very fierce indeed. In the 
same situations the Broom Sedge grows, 
bearing several bronze-green clusters of 
scale-like seed-vessels bunched into a 
loose head at the summit of a tall stalk. 
At first glance seeming devoid of beauty, 
it becomes increasingly fascinating to 
the eye, until we are ready to assign it 
a place in elfin households to brush cob- 
webs withal. 

Deep in sphagnum swamps, where 
the pitcher-plant and the sundew love 
to set their insect-traps, and where 
in June the sweet perfume of mag- 
nolia-blossoms fills the air, one some- 
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Carex Walteriana. 
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times comes upon the Subulate Sedge 
—a delicate, slender little plant, whose 
awl-shaped seed-vessels droop in a de- 
spondent sort of way, like the ears of a 
pony that is ina bad humor. The tips 
of the pods are provided with minute 
hooks, which catch spitefully at almost 
anything within reach; and altogether 
the plant gives the impression that its 
lines have not fallen in places to its 
mind. 

In the swamps we shall find, too, the 
Bladder Sedge, whose seed-vessels are 
swollen like puffed-up bags and tipped 
with taper beaks. The narrow ribbons 
of leaves which spring from a point on 
the stalk close under the flowers and 
dip gracefully in different directions, 
give a particularly picturesque aspect 
to this plant. Not far off will probably 
be seen its near cousin, Carex Follicu- 
lata, with long straight culms declined 
toward the ground, and decked out at 
intervals along the stem with stout clus- 

ters of pods. Both these spe- 

cies are rather common, and are 
among the few that may be 
4 found throughout the summer. 
In the bogs of the pine barrens 
along our Eastern seaboard, the 
Carex Walteriana of our 
illustration grows ; but 
it is among the rarer of 

the group. 

But not alone in the 
swamps or by the water's 
brink do sedges thrive. Many 
lovely species are found in the 
shade of trees— some even 
among the exposed rocks of 
high mountain summits. B 
the wood’s edge, on the bank 
where the winter’s snow a 
= short while ago still lingered, 

the month of roses presents 

. to us the Downy-green Sedge 
—a willowy plant of a beau- 
tiful, rich shade of green ; and 
with it, more than likely, is its 
first cousin the Hirsute Sedge, 
downy with soft tiny hairs, 
and bearing generally three 
plump heads of seed-vessels 
overtopped by a long leaf. It 
is in the woods, too, as well as 
in the open, that we find in 
late April our commonest spe- 

















Loose Flowered Sedge. 


cies—the pretty little Pennsylvania Ca- 
rex—a species easily known by its sharp, 
lance-shaped, reddish-brown spikes of 
flowers and its very pronounced habit 
of spreading by means of red offsets 
from the base. 

The foliage of some of the woodland 
sedges remains green through the 
winter. One of the commonest of these 
is the Loose-flowered Sedge—a plant 
presenting many varieties, one of which, 
the broad-leafed, will be found in the 
sunny nooks of most rich woods, putting 
up its triangular shoots of new growth 
on warm days in the late winter. It 
grows in clumps, with wide pea-green 
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leaves, which, though 
starting early, do not 
develop their flowers 
until May. 

The Rosy Sedge is 
a dainty denizen of 
northern woods, send- 
ing up, from amid a 
tuft of slender leaves, stalks 
as slender, on whichare strung, 
like beads of a rosary, small 
heads of seed-vessels. These 
shed at maturity into star- 
shaped clusters, looking not 
unlike tiny single, green 
roses. 

Before June has gone, most 
of our species of Carex have 
shed their seed ; their flower- 
stalks, having performed their 
office, have died down; and 
nothing remains, except to the 
eye of the expert, to distin- 
guish their clumps of grass- 
like leaves from real grasses. 
Yet it is good for us to have 
known something of them; 
and the coming of another 

spring will have an added in- 

terest for us in the prospect 
of renewing our acquaintance with 
these modest workmen of the woods 
and swamps. For they are truly labor- 
ers in the world’s great vineyard—not 
cumberers of the ground. Their beau- 
ty is linked to usefulness. With their 
roots binding together the shifting earth 
of marsh and river-bank, and burrowing 
mole-like in neglected soils, they are, it 
is believed, an important factor in re- 
claiming the earth’s waste-places from 
stagnant uselessness, assisting in the 
conversion of the sterile, unpromising 
ground in which they abound, into a 
fertile mould capable of supporting a 
nobler growth. 





Fringed Sedge. 











By Mary 
A BOUT two centuries ago a Rus- 


sian nobleman travelling in Mex- 
ico saw and admired the maguey 
plant, which is a native of Mexico. 

Every part of this plant is to-day 
utilized. Acres after acres are planted 
by the Mexican farmers. 
From the leaves a parchment 
was formerly made; but now 
the leaves are made into rope, 
and a kind of coarse matting 
which the lower classes use in 
lieu of other bedding. Huts 
are thatched with the leaves. 
The sap of the plant is col- 
lected, and allowed to fer- 
ment. It leoks like cider, 
and is called “pulque.” It 
forms the national drink of 
the lower classes. In its na- 
tive country the Mexican aloe, 
or maguey plant, blooms ev- 
ery seven years. But to our story. 

The plant was so much admired 
by the Russian for its beauty and 
utility, that he was eager to have 
growing specimens in his own coun- 
try. So, when leaving Mexico, he 
procured some roots to take home to 
the Czar as a present. 

On his first visit to Court, after he 
reached the capital city, he told of 
the wonderful plant and asked per- 
mission of the Czar to present 
to him the specimens which he 
had. The Czar graciously 
granted his request 
and gave the roots 
to the Court gar- 
dener, who prom- 
ised to give the | 
plants his best at- ~ 
tention; but, un- 
fortunately, before 
he could plant them 
properly, as he intended, he was taken 
suddenly ill, and died without having 
accomplished anything. 

Another gardener was appointed. In 
the meantime the roots lay in the sack 
in which they were first placed. The 
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new gardener, not knowing their value, 
threw the sack away, and it lay unheed- 
ed in a corner of the garden day after 
day. Sometime afterward his little 
daughter picked up one of the roots, 
and, in a playful mood, planted it, but 
paid it no further attention. 
The Czar had forgotten all 
about it. In course of time 
the ruler died and also the 
second gardener. 

The plant in after years put 
out a few spikes for leaves, 
but did not thrive in the cold 
air of Russia. It grew very 
slowly and its origin was not 
known to anyone save the wife 
of the former gardener, and 
the child that planted it. 

Years passed, and still the 
strange plant, with its thick, 
long, straight leaves, now near- 
ly six feet tall, did not bloom, but as 
it grew taller it attracted notice, and 
the new Czar sometimes looked at 
it, and -wondered if it would ever 
bloom. 

In time he, too, died, and still the 
maguey bloomed not. 

But just after the coronation of 
another Czar a stalk shot up from the 
root of the plant and rapidly grew to 
the height of twenty feet. Soon many 
clusters of small buds ap- 
peared, which slowly unfolded 
and became white blossoms. 
The wonderful 
plant had bloomed 
at last ! 

The gardener said 
it was a hundred 
= years old, and had 
* bloomed in honor 
of the new Czar. 
Word was sent to 
him, and he and his whole Court visited 
and admired the flowers and the plant. 

The poor exile from the sunny skies 
of Mexico had earned its reward and a 
new name, for ever since that day it has 
been known as “The century-plant.” 





















































THE GOD OF RICHES 
By Susan O. Moberly 


For all thou art little and bent and black,- 
Dai Gak, 
Thy shrine is nearest our kitchen-tfire ; 
Rice we have strewn for thee ; fruit we have set; 
' Honor hast thou to thy heart’s desire. 
Then all of these benefits’: do not forget. 
Naught dost thou lack. 
Hush! Whisper it not to the priest of the Sun 
That of all the bright gods I love but one, 
And thou art the one, Dai Gak. 


Thou bearest a burden upon thy back, 
Dai Gak. 
From within it I catch the glint of gold, 
A glimmer of garments purple-dyed, 
Saffron of laces a dynasty old, 
Silks that might grace the Mikado’s bride. 
Open thy pack! 
Fill up my hands and prosper me! 
To but one of the gods do I bow the knee; 
To but one—’tis to thee, Dai Gak. 


A FIELD-OF POPPIES 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 





ORNING magic lay upon the 
M clearing —the clearing which 

made a crescent of death in 
the edge of the wooded land—a 
faintly gibbous crescent at the lower- 
most end. The cabin stood there. The 
logs of it were half rotted, the roof 
thickly mossed, the stick-and-dirt chim- 
ney fallen half away. Yet fine, thready 
smoke slipped out of it to eddy lazily 
up into the tree-tops, then drop to a 
tenuous line hardly above the ridge- 
pole. There had been rain the night 
before; still the air was heavy with 
promise of further showers. But the 
mocking-bird sang joyous defiance of 
weather portents. Was not his con- 











stant mate brooding five white pearls 
there in the nest upon the thickest, 
thorniest bough of the crabapple-tree ? 
Perched high upon a bare dead twig he 
sang his heart out—a fluting of liquid 
gold—the very voice of summer informed 
with the soul of joy. 

“Thanky, little Mister Bird; I’m so 
glad the place suits ye,” "Meriky said 
from the arbor of gourd-vines before 
the cabin-door. As she stepped out of 
it she raised both hands to her head 
and settled firmly in place there a sort 
of helmet of fresh oak-leaves pinned 
together with their own stems. She 
had fine, faded hair, once as black as 
midnight ; black eyes, too, with a smoul- 
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der of flame at bottom. Otherwise she 
was tall and Jean and brown. She had 
been straight and supple and light of 
foot, but that was in the days before 
the poppies. 

Such poppies! Crimson, scarlet, the 
richest pink, but mainly big, heavy- 
headed, white ones. They stood breast- 
high all over the clearing. Only the 
small trees had been cut away. The 
big ones still stood, deadened, gaunt, 
and ghost-gray, or else charred to col- 
umns of jet. Those about the outer- 
most edge had still their bark and rot- 
ting sap-wood. That told to eyes ini- 
tiate the clearing was progressive. Each 
winter it ate a trifle further into the 
wooded land. That was odd, when one 
considered how it lay—upon the edge 
of an abandoned plantation, within 
whose rotting fences broad, open 
stretches almost cried out for tilth. 

They lay easterly. The sun, just past 
his rising, flooded the clearing with 
level gold, broken here or there by col- 
umnar shadows from remnant saplings 
alone the verge. All the vagrant 
growths of the open bridled and flashed 
one at the other rain-diamonds, ever so 
much bigger and brighter than those 
which the dew brought upon fair nights. 
In the woods about there was now and 
again a fairy rataplan as some thrice- 
impatient bough shook itself and sent 
down a shower of lingering drops. 
There was no wind, only a long sigh- 
ing, as though the day and the summer, 
awaking together, drew in a _ world- 
breath over perfumed lips. 

The poppies grew so thick that to 
move among them was to take a per- 
fumed bath. “Meriky was drenched be- 
fore she had gone ten yards. But that 
mattered little to her; she was used to 
all stress of wind and sun and weather. 
She carried a small, sharp hoe and 
peered intently at the fat, black earth, 
which gave out a fine, subtile fragrance 
whenever she stirred it. 

“They do grow so—them ill-weeds !” 
she said, plaintively, plucking out a 
clump of rank young purslane and 
flinging it at the foot of the nearest 
tree. There were big weathered cracks 
in the gray trunk of it. A scorpion 
blinked wickedly from one of them ; a 
tiny green lizard ran up and down an- 
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other. *Meriky nodded to them as to 
old friends. ‘I reckon you've had 
pretty good breakfast, you two,” she 
said, meditatively. ‘ Spidersan’ crawlin’ 
things is so mighty plenty of er wet 
mornin’. I wonder now ef they don’t 
just grow—like the ill-weeds, an’ my 
flowers here.” 

Nothing answered her. A _ squirrel 
barked in the woods. Butterflies came 
in clouds, and heavy, gold-dusty humble- 
bees boomed about the flowers. The 
sighing strengthened and dropped from 
the tree-tops, tossing the bloom-sea 
into waves—curdy-white waves with 
crests and flecks of scarlet foam. When 
it had rocked the waves .a little while 
there fell down long drifts of shed 
petals, finer than silk, with fairy crimp- 


ings and flutings along the edge. The 
crimson and scarlet ones made gay 


splotches upon the face of the earth; 
the plentier white ones flew into fan- 
tastic lines, so fine and thready were 
they. 

"Meriky worked diligently, warring 
with grass and weeds, until the poppies 
were dry, root and branch. The sun 
was so high and white-hot even the 
dauntless mocking-bird sang no more. 
Far in the woods a rain-crow shrilled 
eerily. Vagrant cattle, at browse in 
the open, called to each other in long, 
protesting moos. In the clearing the 


air was drowsy-sweet. Snuffing it 
gratefully, “Meriky said to her hoe- 
handle: “Smell that, will you! This 


year I sha’n’'t have my work for my 
pains.” 

Then she went to the well, some little 
way from the cabin, drew a_ bucket 
of water, drank deeply, and dashed 
the rest over her head and_ throat. 
From a second drawing she filled a 
great flat gourd, and washed her hands 
with delicate care. They were slim and 
fine of line for all their stains and eal- 
luses. So were the feet, habitually 
bare and burned to the color of leather. 
They were fully revealed. “Meriky’s 
poor frock ended six inches above them. 
It was of blue and copperas homespun, 
secant and faded by many washings. 
The loose sleeves were rolled above the 
elbow, revealing arms in which the play 
of every muscle might be traced. 


“Now I must git ter work sho’ 




















‘nough,” “Meriky said, this time only 
half aloud, as she went back to the 
gourd-arbor and took down a small 
knife and a large one. Then she took 
her way to that part of the crescent 
where the blooming had been forward- 
est, looked a minute at the shed petals, 
the drooping heads, then with a huge 
sigh set the big knife at the root ofa 
gorgeous crimson poppy clump, hewed 
it down, and flung it to die in the full 
sunshine. Others followed it—pink, 
scarlet, crimson. Only the white ones 
escaped. But ’Meriky did not seem to 
love them best. She even brushed them 
despitefully aside as their blossoms 
touched her cheek, and more than one 
sheaf of the doomed gay things she 
kissed as she flung it to indiscriminate 
death. 

“Wonder why you all ain’t good 
erlike !—but I reckon you’re the same 
as folks,” she said, rising to toss the 
sweat-beads out of her eyes. ‘“ Po’ 
things! Maybe I ought to take an’ set 
ye erbout in the cabin; but it sorter 
seems like ter me that ef I knowed I 
must die, I'd ruther not be put in jail 
fust. You love the sun—you do—so 
Vil let you look yo’ last at him. But it 
puzzles me, it does. You're just as 
strong an’ sappy an’ full er milk as 
them white things, but still you 
have to be cut down—‘cumberers er 
the ground,’ like the preachers used ter 
tell erbout. Must be I’m er cumberer 
too. That's why I'm so sorry fer you 
others.” 

Presently the big knife was stuck in 
a crannied trunk, and “Meriky went 
about with the little one carefully slit- 
ting the round green poppy-capsules 
upon two sides or three or four. Where- 
ever the knife went in, there a milky 
stain followed it—a stain that grew 
quickly to a line of pearly drops which 
in turn hardened as quickly to a line of 
lightish- brown viscid protuberances. 
When ’Meriky had slit a hundred heads, 
she came back to the first of them and 
scraped off the brown gum, getting 
maybe from an especially vigorous cap- 
sule a pellet as big as a pea. 

All the gathering went into a clean, 
small gourd slung at her waist. She 
was almost through her first tale of 
heads, when sharp across the hot golden 
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stillness came a raucous cry. It rang 
from a tall oak just back of the cabin, 
and was caught up and repeated here 
or there in the woods. Before it had 
fairly died, Echo caught it and flung it 
back, weirdly broken and confused, 
from the bluffs and the hillside to which 
the open lands ran down. 

"Meriky heard it, shivering a little for 
all the summer heat. “Now who kin 
be a-comin’ here?” she said, half wist- 
fully, to the nearest poppy. ‘“ Must be 
somebody. Them pea-fow-els ain’t like 
er dawg; they don’t never fool ye, 
specially not when they’re as nigh wild 
critters as these. All the ten years I 
been here they ain’t never let me come 
a-nigh ’em, not eben when they wus 
nigh starved in the deep snows. Po’ 
things! Reckon they’ve got mem/’rys 
same asme. But I do wonder whut 
started em up so! Lord! Supposing 
it should be—Babe!” 

The name was almost whispered ; 
and for all her brownness, “Meriky 
grew white as she spoke it. The crying 
had died to a harsh dropping note here or 
there. Look as she might she could 
see nothing. Her fingers trembled 
when she began work again; the knife 
went into her flesh at barely the second 
head. But evidently she was prepared 
for that. She bound the hurt with a 
bit of cloth taken out of her pocket, 
and went back to her labors as soon as 
the blood was stanched. Presently she 
heard a long distant mutter of thunder. 
Her face brightened visibly. She said 
in a clear, relieved voice: “So that’s it ! 
I might have knowed it. Them fow- 
els always hollers when it’s goin’ ter 
rain.” 


“Why do you do that?—to the 
flowers, I mean. Who taught you? 
Why do you live here? And, Oh, why 
do you talk to yourself?” a voice, sweet 
with an imperious sweetness, said from 
a green covert at the clearing’s outer 
verge. "Meriky gave a great start, but 
went on with her work as though she 
had not heard, untilit said again: ‘‘Are 
you dumb? ‘Tell me—you must! who 
taught you to do that?” 

“T ljarnt it frum my granny. She 
wus the wisest woman in the mount- 
ings. She made a heap er medicines, 
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an’ this wus best uv all,” "Meriky an- 
swered, and was full of wonder at her- 
self for answering. She saw nothing 
human. Who knew but she might be 
holding converse with an evil spirit ! 
To her simple soul such a thing was 
much more possible than that she 
should hear in this solitary wilderness 
a human voice so delicately attuned. 
Under her breath she began to run 
over granny’s best witch-charm, busy- 
ing herself diligently the while with 
her poppy-heads. 

“But how came you here? The 
mountains are a long, long way off,” the 
voice went on. "Meriky, standing silent, 
saw the green covert violently shaken. 
It frizhtened her, so she began out loud: 


** T-Ann-foloss-Ickery-Mickery-holoss. 
East-west-north-south. Milk in the cat’s 
mouth.” 


“Oh, but you are too delicious! I 
remember that! My nurse used to say 
it over whenever she saw the moon 
wrong,” the voice cried, and by this 
*Meriky saw that it belonged to a wom- 
an as tall as herself, slenderer, with a 
golden disorder of curls tumbling from 
under a blue straw hat. She wore a 
blue gown, too—one that came so low 
at the throat it left bare a long white 
neck. The face was satin-smooth, but 
pallid, with slightly sunken cheeks. 
All the color of it, indeed, had gathered 
into thin lips that showed as a tremu- 
lous scarlet line. 

“Give me some flowers,” she com- 
manded. ‘You must—you have so 
many. I never saw anything so beau- 
tiful. They drew me here. All the 
way I ran, without knowing why. Now 
IT understand! I live, I breathe again.” 

‘** You've come in a fine time,” "Meriky 
said, smiling grimly. “That is, ef 
you're in earnest about wantin’ flowers. 
The white ones is my crap, you see, but 
I can’t tell ’em until they bloom—an’ 
I jest now started ter cuttin’ the other 
sort out.” 

“What makes you sow them?” the 
stranger asked, with a soft smile. 

**T don’t—they sow their own selves. 
"Twould be bad luck ter raise ’em any 
way else,” “Meriky said, eagerly. Be- 


tween each word she had snatched off 


a handful of flowers. Now she laid the 
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sheaf of them in the other woman's 
hands, saying, a little shyly, “I’m right 
glad you come an’ asked fer ’ew ; I been 
thinking all summer the pity it was they 
needs must grow an’ die fer nothin’.” 

“Oh, but you are a _ philosopher! 
You pay me for everything—indeed 
you do,” the stranger said, gayly. ‘“ You 
see, at first I was disappointed. I fol- 
lowed your path in here, thinking it 
would lead to a robber’s den, or at least 
somebody in hiding—-somebody who had 
done wrong, you know, and run away 
from it——” 

“Tf I did run erway, it wus fer no 
wrong uv my own doin’,” *Meriky cried, 
defiantly, putting her hands above her 
head. “I’m honest--I am!” she went 
on, passionately. “Don’t you say I 
ain’t. You cain’t—in the face uv this,” 
glancing about the solitary space. “J 
left peace an’ plenty fer the sake uv 
right—ter half-starve, half-freeze—ter 
work an’ slave as woman never slaved, 
rather’n ter live on whut come 
through harmin’ yo’ neighber er yo’ 
friend.” 

“Don’t, don’t look at me so! If I 
hurt you, Iam so sorry,” the stranger 
said, coming a pace nearer. “My name 
is Love,” she went on. ‘ Only Love—- 
never mind about the other part—-and 





yours is i 
* "Meriky—an’ don’t you mind erbout 
the other part,” "Meriky echoed. “I 


talk ter mysef an’ the growin’ things 

sause thar ain’t nobody else. You see, 
I live by getherin’ simples fer the 
trader that comes ter the cross-roads.” 

‘Are you lonely?” Love demanded, 
with a keen look. *Meriky’s face whi- 
tened under it; she set her teeth and 
did not speak. After a minute, Love 
said, complainingly : 

“Still you are happier than I. You 
have flowers—and freedom.” 

“Meriky shivered slightly and dropped 
her eyes. “I don’t believe thar’s any- 
body free, all round,” she said, slowly. 
‘*God knows I oughter be--yet my feet 
are in er net.’ 

“You speak in riddles,” Love said, 
impatiently. “Give me more blossoms 
—as many as my arms will hold. See, 
I have sucked these dry! They are 
withered and droop, as though I had 
breathed away their souls!” 
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“It's the weather,” “Meriky said, 
simply. “I’ve noticed often, in hot, 
wet days like this, they wilt soon as 
they're off the stem ; but you may have 
all you want—ernough to smother you. 
We must pull ‘em quick, though—thar’s 
a storm comin’—an’ fast.” 

“ How do you know? I see no cloud,” 
Love asked. “Meriky did not answer 
immediately ; she was slashing reck- 
lessly amid the brightest bloom. When 
she had a big armful of riotous silken 
glowing, she cut a handful of heavy 
white flowers, thrust it in the middle of 
the red and crimson ones, and came 
back to crowd them into Love’s eager 
hold. 

Reckon you see the cloud, now. 
It wus under the hill; the rain’ll be 
here in time,” she said. ‘Come, let’s 
eo inside.” But Love did not stir. She 
had buried her face in the flowers and 
was drawing long, tense breaths, her 
whole frame thrilling and quivering as 
in a trance of bliss. The sun was hid- 
den; sudden darkness had fallen. A 
white, blinding glare cleft it in twain, 
then died to deeper dusk. Overhead 
came a crashing peal, broken and re- 
verberant, undervoiced by the silken 
hiss of heavy, pouring rain. Warring 
winds wrestled mightily in the dun 
heavens, but here in the clearing there 
“ame only strong, fitful ruffles. The 
poppies bent before them almost to 
earth ; then, in the intervals of calm, 
rose and rocked in blossomy pride. 

“T cannot leave it! This is life! 
Oh, if I might but die here!” Love cried, 
‘aising her head. “Meriky saw that she 
was no longer pale. Instead, a deep, 
unwavering scarlet, almost matching 
the poppy-flame, glowed in either 
cheek. She flung off her hat and let 
the rain dash in her eyes. They were 
deeply sunken and of the clearest am- 
ber, illumined with inner fire. 

“Leave me! Go shelter yourself,” 
she cried, imperiously. “Meriky hesi- 
tated a second ; then caught her strange 
guest’s arm in a compelling grip, and 
half dragged her to the cabin-door. 

“T make nobody come in my house,” 
she said, flinging the door open. “But 
if you choose ter do it, you’re kindly 
welcome.” 

“Why, of course I will come in!” 
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cried Love, with a quick change of 
mood. ‘So you live here alone, with 
your fire and your baskets, and loom 
and spinning-wheel! You must be 
the happiest woman in the world. 
What will you say if I ask you to let 
me come and live with you and the 
flowers ?” 

“You match ’em, main well,” ’Mer- 
iky said, with a half-smile. ‘I jedge 
you're like ’em, too, in that you’d van- 
ish in the winters.” 

“Yes, I hate the cold,” Love said, 
with a quick shiver. "Meriky drew for- 
ward a chair, curiously shaped from 
bits of gnarled grape-vine. As Love 
sank into it, she again buried her face 
in the clustered flowers, but raised it 
instantly, with a fretful ery. 

“Tt is gone—the charm! I knew it 
would not stay when it was brought 
under a roof, and I hunger and thirst 
for it! Oh! do you know what it is to 
crave—crave day and night—each min- 
ute of the year, to find the thing you 
crave, and have it vanish as you lay 
hold upon it ?” 

“The Lord forbid !” "Meriky said, rev- 
erently. Then she began moving about, 
making ready a simple meal. Love 
watched her with the eye of a hawk. 
Presently she got up and stood beside 
her. The gourd of poppy-gum hung 
still at “Meriky’s side. Touching it 
lightly, Love said : 

“ Let me try your medicine, “Meriky ; 
IT am illand unhappy. Who knows but 
it may make me well! ” 

“O, no! you mustn’t—” “Meriky 
began, but Love had already filched 
and swallowed the whole of the day’s 
gathering. Seeing “Meriky’s uneasy 
look, she patted her on both cheeks, 
saying: “ Don’t be alarmed. I know all 
about your simple. Ah! it is good; 
the best thing in the world! I shall be 
well now, and happy, and young again. 
Watch me dance! I have not danced 
in years.” 

She caught up the wilting poppies, 
wreathed them in her hair, about her 
waist, at her throat, around her arms 
even; then threw her head back and 
began a soft crooning, weaving and 
swaying in time to the slow rhythm of 
it. Outside the storm roared and 
sobbed, and sent more than one dead 
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tree to a fall. The rain blew gustily 
under the cabin-eaves ; it streamed va- 
grantly through leaks in the mossy roof, 
but neither of those within paid any 
heed. Spellbound, “Meriky looked and 
listened. The chanting quickened, 
grew stronger, clearer, keener. It cut 
shrilly sweet across the turmoil of wind 
and rain; and ever faster, wilder, 
more entrancing, the dancer wrought 
her wildly rhythmic charming, Lam- 
bent sparks shot from her amber eyes ; 
no poppy in all the fields was richlier 
crimson than her cheeks. She was 
eerie, ethereal—a meenad rather than 
woman—footing it there on the rough 
cabin-floor. 

“Stop! Icaint have dancin’ ; it's— 
it’s sinful, you know,” “Meriky said, 
when at last she came slightly to her- 
self. Love paused, her arms at her 
sides, her figure swaying a little for- 
ward. She opened her hot, dry lips, 
but no sound came over them. Heavily 
as a dead tree falls she fell prone, and 
lay all her length at “Meriky’s feet. 
“Let — me — sleep,” she whispered, 
huskily. ‘Sleep—is—heaven. There 
—is—no—other.” ‘“Meriky made to lift 
and lay her upon her bed, but as she 
bent above the prostrate form, there 
came a thunderous knocking outside. 


“T have found her—but, oh, my God! 
how!” a man said, thrusting in the 
door-shutter and peering within. He 
was like, yet unlike, Love—tall, lithe, 
with the pose of command, the same 
fine lines of brow and cheek; but his 
eyes were blue, his hair a dull chestnut, 
his look earthy with care as hers was 
subtle. He knelt beside her; laid his 
finger upon her wrist; then put his 
head over her heart, his face growing 
darker all the time. Most of the flow- 
ers had fallen as she danced; those 
that remained he snatched out and 
flung away. Then he lifted her in his 
arms and took her outside, baring her 
face to the full plash of the rain. 

“Stop! You mustn’t do that! I say 
you shall not!” "Meriky said, running 
after him, her eyes blazing. For answer 
he laid the sleeping woman on the sod- 
den earth, and pushed the other from 
him so roughly she almost fell. 

“T must save my sister, in spite of 


you,” he said, each word like a blow. 
“The storm is heaven-sent ; it will rouse 
her, if anything can. You have drugged 
her almost to death—you, a woman, like 
herself. But I forget. You live by 
weakness such as hers. So much these 
things tell me,” with a sweep of the arm 
toward the poppies. “No doubt she 
paid you richly—for her own undoing. 
If only you had come to me instead, I 
would have paid you double—to save 
her from herself.” 

* Who are you? What do you mean ?” 
*Meriky said, steadily, bringing her eyes 
to the level of his own. “Pay! I 
wouldn’t tetch money from her, though 
I never saw her till an hour back. She 
took a little bit er poppy-gum—it was 
all in play like. I never thought erbout 
it harmin’ her—harmin’ nobody. It’s 
medicine ; you caint deny that é 

“Medicine that makes drunkards— 
the most hopeless, the most heart-break- 
ing drunkards!” the man said, his face 
white and set. “It has been her curse 
for years ; that is why I brought her to 
this wilderness—in the hope to wean her 
from it, or, failing that, at least to keep 
beyond reach of it. This place is ours ; 
it was my father’s home till the war- 
time destroyed it—as it killed him. So 
we, his children, have but now come back 
to it to find—my God! I can scarcely 
believe - 

“Don’t sayno more! Take that po’ 
creeter inside,” "Meriky said, in a voice 
not to be gainsaid. ‘‘She’ll come ter no 
harm ; granny’s medicine don’t hurt. I 
never knowed it wus yo’ lan’I raised it 
on; but I’m too honest ter plant it in 
anybody’s ground that wus rightly 
cleared. Every root I made place fer, 
an’ it is wuth five years’ use er land ter 
clear it.” 

“You might have planted every acre 
of it in honest crops, and I would have 
rejoiced,” the man said, bitterly. 

“Meriky looked at him amazed. “I 
wouldn’t make harm fer you—fer her— 
fer nobody, not fer my right hand,” she 
said, in a choked voice. ‘“ You couldn’t 
say so——-Oh! you couldn’t—ef only you 
knowed !” 

“T know this,” the man said, bitterly. 
“ You have given your time and strength 
to turning sun and soil and dew into the 
deadliest poison—poison that destroys 























both soul and body—-makes them 
drunken with iniquity—-and you must 
know it, too.” 

“T didn’t. Oh! I didn’t!” “Meriky 
almost shrieked. Love stirred at the 
ery, opened her eyes, and sat up, look- 
ing steadfastly at her brother. 

“He has been preaching to you; I 
know he has. Forgive him—it is his 
business,” she said, nodding toward him 
with faintly curling lips. “Don’t be- 
lieve him, "Meriky ; you have done good 
only, not harm. I shall not forget you ; 
not while I live; but I shall not see you 
again ; he will take ine away.” 

“ Befo’ you go, hear this,” “Meriky 
said, wringing her hands hard. “TI left 
home an’ husband—everything I had in 
this world—-up thar in the mountings 
—because—because Babe wouldn’t stop 
makin’ whiskey, no matter how hard I 
prayed. I’ve had ten years er torment 
—fer the right’s sake, an’ now you tell 
me I ain’t no better’n him.” 

The dry heart-break of her tone 
touched even the Reverend Arthur 
Strange. He tried to speak words of 
comfort. They went over ‘Meriky’s head 
like the winds sighing outside. Love 
crept beside her, and laid her hot cheek 
against the other’s hand, whispering 
softly, “Forgive us, as you would be 
forgiven.” 

When they had gone, Meriky sat as 
though frozen, until the sun was low, the 
vesper winds at play, and all the clear- 
ing vocal with mocking-bird music. 
She got up heavily then, ate and drank 
in furious haste, took afterward a big 
sharp hoe, and went out among the pop- 
pies. Steadily, with fierce, even strokes, 
she cut them down; yet more than 
once tears gathered and fell as she 
tossed a rich bloom-cluster aside with 
her bare foot. Long into the night she 
worked. The moon came up early and 
flooded the clearing with silver light. 
Dew fell, too, to refresh her; whip- 
poorwills sang on every hand a re- 
quiem for the flowers. Not until the last 
of them lay low did ’Meriky stay her 
hand. Once she said, huskily: ‘ You’re 
all I got left. I don’t know whut might 
happen ef I let myse’f look at ye agin 
all smilin’ in the dew.” 

Rest came after slaughter. She slept 
long into the next day. When she was 
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fully awake she glanced outside, then 
turned her head away. In silence she 
ate, gathered up a little packet of neces- 
sary things, and made ready to leave 
her refuge. As she passed out of the 
door she set it wide and laid a gold 
piece upon the threshold. 


Morning of the third day found her 
nearing her old home. She had walked 
all the way ; but hers was still a swift 
foot and light. Her heart beat almost to 
suffocation as she climbed the last spur, 
and looked across to the squat, comfort- 
able cabin she had quitted in what had 
seemed to her a righteous wrath. For 
all the change she noted, the ten years 
might have been ten days. The apple- 
trees had stood just so, with gnarled 
limbs bent quite to earth with their 
burden of red and yellow. Those were 
the June apples; the winter-trees still 
held up heads and boughs, for all they 
were so thickly studded with pert green 
knops. There were young peach-trees 
too, and scraggy old ones, just as she 
remembered them ; the fields lay teem- 
ing and ragged of tilth; the garden- 
paling sagged in a place or two; the 
martin-box pole stood at quite the same 
rakish slant. 

“Ef only Babe—” “Meriky said to 
her heart, and stopped there. Babe 
had been always the soul of kindness. 
She had never ceased to see his eves of 
grave and kindly remonstrance when 
she had flung out at him about the dis- 
tillery. It was not that it was without 
license ; she had never cared for that. 
But it had seemed to her so wild, so 
dark a sin, to thrive by that which led 
to sin. Maybe she might not have 
thought of it in such a light, but there 
was always the preacher—the strange 
wild-eyed preacher, who swept all the 
mountain-side with a revival - breath. 
How his hand had thrilled in hers the 
night she professed! Afterward she 
had been always a little afraid of him. 
When he had come to the house visiting, 
she had clung to her loom or wheel, 
or else the sheltering presence of Babe’s 
good mother. 

She went timidly up to the open 
door, then turned to run away, for 
there sat the minister, just as she had 
seen him in the old time, snug beside 
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the fireplace. For all the summer 
warmth, a great stump smouldered there. 
He was smoking, and talking with 
someone who sat with her back to him, 
varding wool—just as ’Meriky herself 
had carded it. Something strange and 
wild had come into the man’s eye; he 
was still slight and austere of visage, 
with knotted, powerful hands. He was 
changed most of all, yet she felt dumbly 
that the change was but the outcrop- 
ping of something there from the be- 
ginning. She wanted to escape him-—-to 
run away and hide herself until he 
should be gone, But he had seen her. 
At a low word from him, the carder 
dropped her work and came to the door, 
saying cordially: “Howdy do, ma’am, 
Come in an’ have er cheer, Ill fetch 
ye some fresh water ; you look too tired 
fer anything; an’ no wonder—sech a 
hot day as it is.” 

“Tl rest er spell,” “Meriky said, 
sitting down and shielding her face from 
the minister’s view as best she might. 
Evidently he had not recognized her. 
After a word of indifferent greeting, he 
had half turned from her and began to 
read diligently a tract he took out of 
his pocket. It seemed to absorb him 
beyond consciousness of the two wom- 
en’s desultory talk. “Meriky wondered 
that she could speak at all; her voice 
vame to her own ears like that of one 
speaking a thousand miles away. 

*“Yes—Im er mounting woman; 
been erway some spell though,” she 
said, answering the question in the 
young woman’s eyes. She was young, 
fair, and rosy, with china-blue eyes and 
a round, happy face. She smiled easily, 
and laughed outright as she answered: 


*T thought you must a-been. That's 
how come I don’t ricollect you. It’s 


jest seben years since granpaw moved 
over on yan side er this mounting.” 

“You like it?” “Meriky said, keenly 
interrogative. Again the girl laughed 
happily, as she answered : 

“T caint he’p but like hit. Ye see, 
soon as ever we come yere granpaw an’ 
Unc’ Babe they got thick an’ friendly ; 
an’ Une’ Babe, he’s sech er jolly tease. 
Why he told me the minit he clapped 
eyes on me—an’ me not thirteen—he 


wus goin’ ter have me for his next wife.” 
"Meriky gave a wild inward start, 
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but kept her face unmoved. “Is’pose 
he wus as good as his word,” she said, 
hearkening a lusty cry from a cradle she 
had not before noted in its dusk corner. 

“ Kf you ever knowed him, you know 
the onliest way ter get rid er him is ter 
do as he says,” the girl responded. ‘So 
when he says ter me ‘Jincy, ye’re most 
sebenteen—-I ain’t goin’ to wait no 
longer,’ why I jest ups an’ tells him 
‘Well, Une’ Babe, ye needn't. So we 
wus married that very Christmus, Let 
me show ye the young un; he’s Une’ 
Babe’s livin’ image.” 

"Meriky did not agree to that, but 
she could not deny that there was, as 
the mother avouched, “er look er the 
Hitchingses” in the child’s dimpled 
face. Each and several the Hitchings 
had laughing hazel eyes and boldly 
cleft chins. It was a dagger in ’Meriky's 
heart to remember how Babe had kissed 
the same dimple in her baby’s chin— 
the baby whose sudden death had been 
the beginning of her religion. 

‘“‘He’s a beauty-boy, no matter who 
he’s like. Will he cry, you reckon, if I 
take him a minit?” she asked, holding 
out her arms. The lusty little lad 
sprang into them, then leaned back 
toward his mother, laughing, crowing, 
making to hide his eyes in her plump 
shoulder. “Meriky caught him with 
gentle vehemence, kissed him, tousled 
his rings of golden hair—at last drew 
him close to her breast, murmuring and 
cooing to him soft broken words never 
spoken since her own child died. 

As she gave him back into his moth- 
er’s arms, she rose abruptly. “I must 
get on,” she said, hurrying the words 
one upon another; “ thanky fer my rest 
—an’—an’ fer sight er that blessed . 

She choked there and darted out of 
the house, heart and mind in a chaotic 
whirl: Only one thing was clear—she 
must find Babe, beg his forgiveness, 
then go and hide herself as she had 
done before. It could not trouble him 
—this sight of her. He had long since 
forgotten her, and legally he was free. 
Otherwise she would not go near him. 
The boy—she could not bring shame 
upon him. Stumbling blindly forward, 
she came to a place she knew well—the 
spring where she had had the final word 
with her husband. 




















It looked just the same; the moss was 
no thicker, no greener ; the big chestnut 
above it flung down no more grateful 
shadow. She dropped down beside it 
and dipped her scooped palms in the 
water, then lifted them and drank deep 
of the crystal coolness. As she raised 
her head she saw the preacher standing 
at arm’s-length, his eyes shining at her 
as in the old days. 

*You’ve been long in comin,’ ’Mer- 
iky,” he said, holding out his arms. 
“Did you think I didn’t know ?—didn't 
understand what sent you off?” 

“Don’t you touch me; keep off!” 
"Meriky said, hoarsely; ‘“ I—I—know 
whut you mean, though I’d ruther die 
than know it. Youthink I wuser hypo- 


crite—like you,” the wordsa hiss. “I 
felt, always, this thing in you; but 


God is my judge, I never said it, not 
even ter myself.” 

“Then whut made ye go erway?” he 
asked, with a crafty smile. “Meriky 
flung up her head. “Babe knows ; he 
knowed. all the time,” she said. ‘He's 
fergot me—consoled himself. I don’t 
blame him ; it was his right. Soon as he 
fergives me—I know he will—I’m goin’ 
where none er you'll ever see me ergin.” 

“You shall not go alone,” the man 
said, laying his hand heavily upon her 
arm. “’Meriky! "Meriky !” he went on, 
“T never keered fer no other woman 
livin’. I’ve worshipped you so, you 
come between me an’ my God. Yes, 
frum the very fust. Come with me! Ill 
take ’you fur erway—so fur no trouble 
cain’t find ner foller. Don’t show yer- 
self to Babe, fer his sake, fer the pretty 
fool gal’s, an’ the little un. Think er 
them, an’ be wise!” 

‘Meriky shook like a reed in wind. 
Always the preacher had, in a way, fas- 
cinated as he had repelled her. She 
was so desperately alone, so entirely 
miserable. Since she had been rudely 
shaken out of her belief that she had 
sacrificed life unto righteousness, what 
remained? Babe—would he not spurn 
her? And after all she had a woman’s 
longing for homage and power. It 
fought valiantly on the preacher's side. 
It might even have prevailed if there 
had not come to her, faint and clear, 
the lullaby ‘Jincy sang to the little lad. 
“Keep off, I tell you. Whutever 
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Babe’s done, I’m his wife. I know he’s 
livin’; I wouldn’t have it no otherwise,” 
she said, hoarsely. “It ain’t no matter 
erbout law, neither,” as she saw him 
begin to speak. ‘I’m Babe’s wife, now 
an’ ferever. Don’t you dare say another 
word his wife oughtn’t ter hear.” 

“Tagree ter that! It’s sound sense 
an’ good religion,” a hearty voice said ; 
and Babe himself dashed around the 
big chestnut, caught “Meriky to him, 
and smothered her with kisses. Then 
he put her from him and seized upon 
the preacher, shaking him as an angry 
lion might, and growling out: “You 
hound! You hound! I see whut game 
you've played! lettin’ my wife believe 
it wus me, not t’other Babe Hitchings, 
that had married Jincy! I’ve thought 
this long time t’wus you brewed trouble 
*tweenst us at the first. I know it now. 
Kf ever I set eyes on ye agin in these 
parts, I'll shoot ye like er wolf.” 

*T’other Babe! I fergot him clean ! 
How comes he livin’ in our house?” 
“Meriky asked, as the preacher vanished. 
Babe caught her again to him before 
he answered. “ Well, you see, I jest 
couldn't stand it—stayin’ whar you had 
been an’ wasn’t no more. So I traded 
the farm ter t’other Babe fer er passel 
er steers—an’ I’ve been tradin’ pretty 
much ever sence. That’s how come I 
ain’t got no home fer yeright now ; but 
I kin make one—trust me fer that.” 

“Tl trust you—an’ the Lord,” ’Mer- 
iky said—the last words very low. 

Her trust was not in vain. Before 
three weeks were out there came a legal- 
looking document conveying to her 
poor Love Strange’s share of the de- 
serted plantation. Later she heard that 
Love herself had been sent over-sea, 
after a long, deadly fever throughout 
which she had called piteously for ’Mer- 
iky and the poppies. It is in memory 
of her that there is a bed of the flowers 
each summer in the Hitchings garden. 
Sometimes a little child plucks them 
and takes them to her mother—a little 
child with fine dark hair and laughing 
hazel eyes. She is a wilful elf, but her 
mother’s patience is infinite. She meets 
each breeze of caprice with the softest 
mother-smile and “ Yes, Love, we'll do 
it, jest that way; but wait an’ hear 
whut daddy says.” 








THE SILENT WOODS 
By Herbert Bashford 


Tue lone abode of Twilight and Repose 
Is this deep forest of my western land. 
In the eternal hush the slim ferns stand; 
Above, the cedar and the hemlock doze 
In velvet robes of green the dank moss throws 
From mighty bough to bough; on either hand 
Time’s drapery shrouds all, and weirdly grand 
Are these dim aisles the sunshine never knows. 
The frail white lilies glimmer in the gloom 
Like feeble stars within the thicket’s night, 
Or slender tapers which the wood-nymphs keep 
Faint burning in each close, dusk-haunted room 
That their wan glow, perchance, may serve to light 
The feet of Silence through the halls of Sleep. 


THE FOUR CO-KINGS 


By Henry 


I.—WHY THE GOOD PRINCE WENT CRAZY 


Ages—the exact period does not 

concern us—there was a German 
princeling whose dominions bore the 
euphonious name Hofbrauenstein. His 
possessions have since then been stolen 
and restolen and partitioned and repar- 
titioned so many times that their iden- 
tity has been quite destroyed ; so that 
but for the labors of the learned Dr. 
Hans Drummerberger, whose monu- 
mental monograph on the subject was 
published at Leipsic in 18—, even the 
name of his country would have been 
forgotten. We learn from this mam- 


A BOUT the middle of the Middle 


moth composition that the principality 
of the aforesaid prince was situated 
somewhere between the rivers Rhine 
and Elbe; anda great portion of the 
work is devoted to ingenious and learned 
suppositions and queries as to its exact 
geographical location. 


Struck by the 
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lucidity of the style and the compre- 
hensiveness of the doctor’s method, the 
writer has himself devoted more than 
three years to researches of a similar 
character ; and, while he has not yet 
solved the delicate and important prob- 
lem that will tell just where this land 
was, he has nevertheless found enough 
of the vertebre of its history to enable 
him to construct a clear and consecu- 
tive account of the most momentous 
military and governmental crisis in its 
annals. 

The name of the prince was Wilhelm 
and he ruled over a territory fully 
eighty square miles in extent, compris- 
ing a capital of seventy-four houses, a 
palace of sixteen rooms, fourteen hun- 
dred and four ancestral portraits, a 
number of farms, a mountain quite two 
hundred feet high, and a river that in 
the rainy season was six feet deep. His 
family was as old as the oldest—the De- 
brett of the period traces his descent 

















back to the time when his ancestors 
hung by their tails from trees—and his 
claims to respectability were therefore 
unquestioned. He was firmly in- 
trenched in the affections of his people ; 
his army numbered forty-four privates 
and twenty officers ; his navy on a peace 
footing consisted of four row-boats and 
a raft; he presented and voted his own 
budgets and afterward cooked the ac- 
counts to suit his fancy; he had no 
congress or other annoying legislative 
body on bis hands ; there was no “yel- 
low journalism” in his domains; the 
crime of lése-majesté had not yet been 
invented ; and it would seem that, on 
the whole, he should have been a happy 
prince. 

But he was not; and the cause of 
his unhappiness and of his ultimate 
downfall and the loss of his princely 
throne was the same that has toppled 
over so many thrones before and since 
his time. It wore short petticoats ; It 
had long yellow hair, blue eyes, a saucy 
tiptilted nose, and such a pair of an- 
kles! And the name of It was Minna 
Bauer. 

The prince loved Minna, but Minna 
did not love the prince ; and thereupon 
his reason became deranged. 

The country, being thus left without 
a ruler, was in sore straits, and for a 
time there was actual anarchy. The 
people would not pay the chief revenue 
of the state, the beer-tax ; the pay of 
the army and navy was soon in arrears, 
and they quartered themselves on the 
populace ; bands of brigands, encour- 
aged by the misfortune of the puissant 
Prince Wilhelm and the demoralized 
state of his forces, broke over the fron- 
tier and robbed every hen-roost within 
a radius of five miles. The condition 
of affairs, indeed, was truly frightful, 
and it would have continued had it not 
been for the patriotic self-sacrifice of 
the council of state. 


IIl.—THE COUNCIL, THE AND THE 


CARES OF 


COOK, 
STATE 


Tue councillors were four—Johann, 
who was tall; August, who was short ; 
Heinrich, who was neither short nor 
tall, and Max, who was remarkable for 
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nothing except his last name, which 
was Alletzdrauhamdingelspiel. The 
prince, being a choleric monarch who 
loved his own way, had rarely consulted 
them, and up to this time their princi- 
pal duty to the state had been the col- 
lection of their salary of forty marks a 
year—a duty, it is almost unnecessary 
to say to those that know the constitu- 
tion of the office-holding mind, that 
they performed in the most splendidly 
patriotic manner; but now the need 
was imperative, and, having come to- 
gether in the throne-room, they pro- 
ceeded at once to cope with the dangers 
that confronted their country. 

*“T move,” said Johann, voting him- 
self into the chair, “that we go into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the State.” 

“Second the motion,” said Max of 
the long name, who was always an echo 
of others. 

Johann having chosen himself chair- 
man of the committee, the discussion 
was at once opened by August. 

‘“Mr. Chairman, Members of the Hon- 
orable Council, Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
he began, 

“Hear! Hear!” said Max. 

“ But I don’t see any ladies present,” 
said Heinrich. 

“Then we must stop the proceed- 
ings,” rejoined August, ‘as, otherwise, 
I am informed by the learned Doctor 
Puffendorf they will be illegal.” 

“That is true,” said the chairman, 
thoughtfully. “Usher, ask the ladies 
of the household to step this way.” 

‘‘ There are none left,” said the usher. 
“When his majesty proposed to Frau- 
lein Minna, the ladies of the household 
resigned their positions in a body.” 

* But we must have some ladies,” in- 


sisted the chairman. ‘Go out in the 
street and bring in the first two 


you find ; or, stop—isn’t the royal cook 
a lady ?” 

“She says she is—a perfect lady,” re- 
plied the usher, doubtfully. 

“Then she will do. Go on, Brother 
August.” 

When the cook had responded _ to thé 
subpoena served on her and had taken 
her seat at the council-board, Councillor 
August resumed his oration : 

“Tt is a condition, and not—I mean, 
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I didn’t come here prepared to make a 
speech. I am a plain man, and not 
much given to talking; but we have 
now reached a point in the history of 
our country when it behooves every one 
of us to sacrifice himself for the public 
good. Someone must be at the head 
of affairs, or there will soon be no 
affairs to be at the head of. I love my 
country, and am willing to serve it in any 
capacity—in any capacity,” he repeated, 
with emphasis, “that has a salary at- 
tached to it. The prince is childless 
and has no relatives, and it therefore, I 
take it, devolves upon us, representing 
the people, to elect his successor. It is 
true, we might ask the emperor to ap- 
point a prince, but he would proba- 
bly choose someone from outside ; and, 
believing in the glorious principles of 
home-rule, we should keep all the of- 
tices at home. Am I not right?” 

‘*Indade, an’ ye are,” said the cook, 
admiringly. For an uneducated person 
her German was of a very superior 
quality. 

“Thank you,” said Herr August, re- 
suming. ‘“ The question thus becomes, 
What sort of a ruler shall we elect ?— 
another prince? Perish the thought! 
No, no, my friends ; let us elect a king 
and be the equal of other nations. The 
advantages are obvious : He can borrow 
more, he can go on visits to the other 
kings at the country’s expense, and— 
and it sounds better,” he rather weakly 
concluded. 

“Spoke like a orator,” said the cook, 
delighting the ears of all by the beauty 
of her diction. 

“But how shall we arrange it that no 
improper person is chosen ?” asked the 
chairman. 

“T had thought of that,” replied Herr 
August, triumphantly. ‘Are not we 
fit to occupy the position and receive 
the remuneration of any king on 
earth ?” 

“We are,” responded the others, in 
chorus. 

‘Very well, then. Provide that the 
king shall be elected only from among 
the councillors of state.” 


The idea was dazzling. There was 


not one of them that would not have 
given anything, short of his life, to be 
one, and, without a dis- 


the elected 
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senting vote, the proposition was put 
and carried. 

“How shall we elect?” asked the 
chairman, with the unnecessary inquis- 
itiveness that has in all ages character- 
ized persons holding such positions. 

“ By ballot,” answered Herr August. 

“He'd makea mighty good man for 
king,” said the cook. But as each of 
the others was hoping in his secret 
heart to be chosen, they affected not to 
hear. Waiving all ceremony, there- 
fore, they proceeded to the ballot, and 
four slips of paper prepared by them 
were deposited with the cook as teller. 

“The Hare Councillor Yohon,” read 
she, from the first of the slips. 

An expectant smile played over and 
rested on the countenance of the Herr 
Councillor mentioned. 

“The Hare Councillor Owgoost,” 
went on the cook, depositing the second 
of the ballots on the table; and the 
smile on Johann’s face flitted thence 
and decorated August’s. 

“ Councillor Heinrich,” read the third 
ballot. The excitement was now in- 
tense. Each of the three councillors 
that had already received a vote knew 
that he had voted for himself. Had 
Max done likewise? No! With the 
timidity of a naturally modest man, he 
had voted for another—for Heinrich. 

“There’s one felly that’s no_poli- 
tician,” said the cook. 

As three votes were necessary to a 
choice, another ballot was taken, which 
resulted in the same way as the first ; 
than another, and another, and so on 
until the night had fallen and the cook's 
neglected dinner was burned toa crisp. 
Lamps were lit—this detail may assist 
the reader in fixing the date of these 
occurrences, as to which we are our- 
selves not entirely certain—and the 
councillors held an all-night session. 
Four hundred and eighty-two ballots 
had been taken up to seven o'clock the 
next morning, when the ingenuity of 
August solved the problem. 

“ Friends,” said he, gravely, “let us 
all be kings.” 

“But there aren't countries enough 
to go round,” ventured Max of the 
long name. 

“You don’t 
swered August, frowning. 


understand me,” an- 
“What I 
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mean is this: Let us all be Kings of 
Hofbrauenstein—co-kings, as it were.” 

He really said it. Public speakers 
said “as it were,” in those days. 

“ But where can we live?” asked the 
chairman. 

“Here.” 

“There’s only one throne.” 

“The carpenters can make three 
more.” 

Like all men that are experienced in 
public matters, August had an answer 
for everything. 

‘‘How about our queens?” asked 
Heinrich, who was a trifle sentimental. 

“Four kings—four queens, of course.” 

‘How much salary shall we have ?” 
asked Johann, the practical. 

*« All we can get.” 

“He knows his bizness,” said the 
cook. 

“Then you approve of this plan, do 
you?” inquired Johann ; and all were 
breathless until, with the directness that 
(in those days) was characteristic of her 
sex, she replied : 

“Oi tink it’s a foine idee.” 


IlIl.—THE REIGN OF THE CO-KINGS BEGINS 
Tuar settled it. A hurried vote was 
taken, and Herr’n Johann, August, 
Heinrich, and Max (for the latter was 
carelessly included with the others, 
thus presenting the only case in history 
of an office being given toa man that 
had not asked for it) were unanimously 
chosen co-kings of their country. 

In those days the people knew their 
place, and the people of Hofbrauenstein 
readily assented to the disposition thus 
made of their national affairs. More: 
they came to the coronation in such 
numbers that the royal cellars were 
soon emptied of all their beer-kegs, 
and the co-kings were compelled to 
roll out a few casks of wine. August 
proposed it—and took good care that 
the people knew that he did. A wise 
king was August, and for a time greatly 
beloved. The coronation ceremonies 
were imposing beyond any that the 
capital had ever witnessed, and the 
procession to the cathedral—a town 
might not have a merchant in those 
days, but had inevitably its cathedral 
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—was the best of all. First came a 
herald, who, under the inspiration of 
loyalty and a kiimmel cocktail, pro- 
duced the most marvellous tones upon 
his horn that were ever heard; then 
followed the servants of the royal 
household, led by the cook, and after 
them the royal army, newly uniformed 
and presenting a most distinguished 
appearance ; indeed, while the armies 
of other potentates might be somewhat 
larger, none was better equipped than 
that of the co-kings, And at the end 
of the procession, in the state-chariot, 
newly painted a bright red, and drawn 
by six horses, rode the heroes of the 
day, in royal robes cut according to 
the ideas of the cook, each trying to 
outbow and look more benevolent than 
the others. Twice they drove through 
the principal streets of the town, to 
afford the people an opportunity to ad- 
mire their grandeur. Then they pro- 
ceeded to the cathedral, where, amid 
the shouts of their new subjects, they 
were solemnly crowned Co-Kings Jo- 
hann, August, Heinrich, and Max the 
First, of Hofbrauenstein. Everybody 
was happy, and the kings were happi- 
est of all. But that was later in the 
day. 

When the procession was returning 
to the palace, King Heinrich saw a 
pretty girl: at the window of a house, 
the sort of girl that is rather vaguely 
described as “fit for a king,” and he 
fell that instant, as is the exclusive 
prerogative of kings, heels-over-head 
in love with her. He called the army 
to him. The army’s name was Josef, 
and he was a fine, strapping fellow of 
thirty or thirty-five. 

“Who is that maiden?” asked the 
co-sovereign, indicating her with the 
royal forefinger of hisright hand. And 
the army, blushing quite red, answered 
in a low voice that he believed her name 
was Minna Bauer. 

*H’m!” said the good King Heinrich, 
musingly— though, of course, he said it 
in German, and we can give no adequate 
notion of the intense significance of the 
word as he pronounced it—“h’m! I 
don’t wonder that Prince Wilhelm went 
crazy over her.” There was much in 


what he said, for the women of Hof- 
brauenstein were wondrous fair, and 
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Minna was fairest ofall. Butthe army, 
being well disciplined, said nothing. 

The kings went to bed that night 
rather later than usual. Max, who was 
for his time an advanced scientist (is 
it not still one of the chief character- 
istics of persons of his class that they 
talk but little?) and whose philosophy 
was purely of the experimental, or 
Baconian variety, had long wished to 
test the truthfulness of a saying cur- 
rent in those parts that beer would not 
produce intoxication, and he easily per- 
suaded the other kings to assist him in 
his researches. They had not made up 
their minds when they went to bed, but 
they knew next morning, and the vote 
(the cook included) was five to nothing 
in favor of the affirmative. 


IV.—THE REIGN BEGINS, AND THE COOK 
ASSERTS HERSELF 


Tue kings entered with energy upon 
their administration of the country’s 
affairs, and if they had been fewer in 
number they would undoubtedly have 
made it one of the great states of Eu- 
rope. But where there are four heads 
there are inevitably four sets of opin- 
ions. Hence, the poor co-kings were 
so busy trying to determine what to do 
that they never found time to doit. It 
is gravely suggested by Dr. Drummer- 


berger whether they did not in this. 


respect suggest to the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States their 
conception of the National Congress ; 
but I must decline to discuss any self- 
evident proposition. Besides, this is 
not history ; it is historical romance. 
The cook was a dreadful trial. She 
had elected herself a member of the 
council of state, and being de facto— 
intensely de facto—entitled to sit, it was 
impossible to dislodge her. The co- 
operative monarchs were not only com- 
pelled to sleep in beds that were dirty 
and unmade, but also to rise in the 
morning to a breakfast of sad bread 
and burned kartoffeln, and to listen 
later to her dogmatic opinions upon 
the affairs of the realm. Unlike the 


modern representatives of her class— 
for cooks, we are credibly informed, 
have improved since then—her engage- 
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ments through the week were not es- 
pecially favorable to the successful con- 
duct of the household. On Monday, 
being a person of delicate nerves, she 
took the air, to escape the odors of the 
weekly washing; on Tuesday she at- 
tended the meeting of the League of 
Women’s Clubs of Hofbrauenstein, of 
which she was president ; on Wednes- 
day she presided at the Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle, organized to send clothes to other 
peoples’ heathen ; on Thursday she paid 
visits; Friday was her receiving-day ; 
Saturday was her “day out”; and nore- 
ligious person could expect her to work 
on Sunday—so that on the whole the 
domestic existence of the co-kings was 
not what four Sybarites might desire. 

If these had been all their troubles 
they might have been comparatively 
happy ; but the list is but begun. Every- 
thing went wrong. Some bad boys, 
not content with stripping the royal 
chestnut-trees of all the chestnuts, 
threw stones through the bottom of 
the fleet, which prevented the kings 
from thereafter going a-fishing, and 
reduced the list of their amusements 
to driving about in the chariot of state 
and listening to the cook’s discussion 
of questions of tariff and finance. Then 
one of the horses lost a shoe, and as no 
smith could be found in the kingdom 
who was willing to shoe on credit, and 
as all the kings’ cash had gone to pay 
for the cook’s new bonnet, they were 
limited to their endless conferences 
with her. Then the people began to 
murmur, to complain of the burdens 
of taxation, and to openly express their 
desire to have the prince, deranged 
though his mind might be, to rule over 
them again, on the ground that one 
fool was but one-fourth as expensive 
as four fools. The situation was so 
desperate that the kings stole away one 
day to confer privately upon it. By 
common consent the matter was com- 
mitted to August, who, as the reader 
has already seen, was a mine of wis- 
dom. 

‘There is only one way out of it,” he 
finally said ; “and that is for one of us 
to marry. Then we can get the cook 
out of the way, for no woman, even if 
she is a queen, will permit another to 
manage her household. Depend on it, 




















everything will come right if my plan 
is adopted.” 

“T have no especial desire to make a 
martyr of myself for the good of some- 
one else,” said Johann, somewhat stiffly. 

“And I have never been a marrying 
man,” said Max, in a follow-my-leader 
sort of voice. 

But Heinrich, the sentimental, 
thought of Minna, and sighed. 

* Well,” said August, “I know a girl 
that I would be willing to take.” 

‘“Who is she? What’s her name? 
Where does she live? Is she good-look- 
ing?” they all exclaimed in a breath, 
with the total lack of curiosity that men 
always exhibit. 

“Minna Bauer, 
daughter.” 

“What!—the girl with the big blue 
eyes?” asked Johann, quickly; and 
August nodded ‘ yes.” 

“Well, perhaps I might be induced 
to change my opinion, if she is to be 
considered,” said Johann. 

“My prejudice against matrimony is 
not very a, rooted, after all,” said 
Max; “and 

™ But none of you will ask that girl,” 
broke in Heinrich. ‘She’s mine: I 
know her, and the rest of you don’t.” 


the magistrate’s 





V.—WHY KING AUGUST SAID “‘ POTZTAU- 
SENDHUMMELHIMMELBUMMELBIMMELSTUR- 
MUNDDRANG ! ” 


“GentLemen, I have a plan,” said 
August (though he did not exhibit it). 
“It would not be dignified for any of 
us to go in person to ask the lady’s 
hand, because kings act in such matters 
through ambassadors. Let us halt in 
a body outside her dwelling and send 
the army within as our envoy, to tell 
her that each of us does her the honor 
to ask her hand in marriage. Three of 
us, at first sight, may seem to be dis- 
appointed ; but only time will tell who 
is to be congratulated and who is not, 
and the lady will, at any rate, enure to 
the common benefit, because she can 
sew on buttons for all of us.” 

“You have a head on you, August!” 


said Max, admiringly; and King Au- 
gust, thinking of the drinking-party of 
the night before, had the grace to blush. 

They hunted high and low for the 
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army, but neither high nor low, neither 
in the tower of the keep nor in the 
wine-cellar, was he to be found. Fi- 
nally they went out into the town to 
search for him; and to their exceeding 
great astonishment saw him coming 
out of Minna’s papa’s house. 

“General,” said King August, giving 
him the most lofty of all his titles. 

“Yes, sire,” said the army, saluting. 

“You know Fraulein Minna Bauer?” 

“Yes, sire,” said the army, saluting 
again. 

“So much the better, then, for you 
can return to her at once as our am- 
bassador and ask her hand in marriage 
for us. She may have whichever she 
prefers.” 

“Tf you please, sire,” said the army, 
which was a highly military way of ex- 
pressing oneself in the days of which 
we write, “Id rather not.” 

“ Why not, caitiff?” 

* Because, sire,” said the army, salut- 
ing for the third time, “I just now 
asked her to marry me, and she said 
she would.” 

« Potztausendhummelhimmelbummel- 
bimmelsturmunddrang!” screamed Au- 
gust, uttering an oath ‘that was reserved 
for the use of royalty on special oc- 
easions. He said it, he really did; for 
it is so written, letter for letter, in the 
work that is our authority for this tale. 

And thereupon the four kings, in- 
flamed by their just resentment, and re- 
gardless of the great personal danger 
involved, laid violent hands on the army, 
took his sword from him, and haled him 
off to the donjon keep ; and there, if it 
had not been for the people, he would 
have remained till this day. But the 
people rose in their might and smashed 
the three new thrones, and, having 
liberated their poor, crazed prince, set 
him once more upon his own. 

And the cook ate humble-pie. 

Thus ended the first attempt at co- 
operative housekeeping of which there 
is any record, and the precedent of fail- 
ure that was then established has been 
followed even to this day. 

AND PEACE 


VI.—A REVOLUTION, A FINAL 


Rewievep from its burden of a plu- 
rality of kings, the prince’s country soon 
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resumed its former importance as one 
of the co-ordinate fragments of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The fleet was 
raised and rebuilt, and the spring man- 
ceuvres (reviewed by the war-lord, Wil- 
helm, in person) afforded a pageant 
that more than equalled the famous 
coronation of the kings. The very fact 
that he was once more in control, rid 
the country of the brigands ; for, hear- 
ing that he was mad, they withdrew and 
never more crossed the border. The 
army was released from prison, created 
commander-in-chief of the forces, and 
rewarded with the gift of Minna’s hand. 
The prince himself gave the bride 
away. 
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As for the mighty prince himself, he 
lived so long that his premature senility 
was at iast ‘justified by the number of 
his years. He played at painting and 
sculpture, and, loving bright swords 
and steel helmets, reviewed the forces 
twice aday. He wrote war-songs, too, 
for the four ex-kings—whom he had 
made his boon-companions-—to sing, 
rightly deeming that they were thus 
sufficiently punished for their crimes. 
Living, the people loved him and obeyed 
his laws ; and dead, they mourned him 
as the greatest of all their rulers, and 
called him “Wilhelm the Wise.” For 
is it not recorded in the annals of his 


9” 


country that ‘‘ he was never married ¢ 


MRS. N. GRAY BARTLETT. 


By Marmaduke Humphrey | 


PuoroGrapuy is well qualitied for be- 
coming an art universal. Not only are 
results of the utmost charm and genu- 
ine artistic worth secured by amateurs 
with chance snap-shots ; but, as a ca- 
reer, photography offers so many induce- 
ments and is so facile to the hand of 
people to whom it can be an avocation 
that it must appeal to many artistic 
minds that have neither the time, the 
ability, nor the preliminary qualifica- 
tions for the pursuit of other and hard- 
er arts, such as music, painting, and 
sculpture. 

The taking of the picture requires 
little time, and the first impression, once 
recorded, can be stored away and per- 
petuated in the dark room at any hour 
that can be spared from the other work 
of one’s life, day or night. Especially 
to women—housewifely women who have 
little time to spend in acquiring the in- 
finite details of other arts and who must 
snatch what time they have at odd mo- 


ments in other occupations—photogra- 
phy should appeal. 

That photography can be pursued 
successfully by a woman who does not 
neglect for it her household duties, is 
amply proved by the career of one of 
the most successful and important of 
our native photographers, Mrs. N. Gray 
Bartlett. Her pictures have been main- 
ly taken at her summer home on Lake 
Geneva, in Wisconsin, and developed at 
her leisure during the winter, in Chi- 
cago ; and yet she has made herself a 
name and an influence in photography. 

She has spent surely no more time 
and possibly not so much time as many 
women devote to the far less beautiful 
and far less artistic drudgery of crochet- 
ing, embroidering, and the making of 
infinite sofa-cushions. 

If the sculptor can be permitted to 
make a slight clay model, to be enlarged 
by common workingmen and placed in 
marble, surely a photographer can be 
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considered an artist even when the de- 
tails of printing and development are 
left to the regular workingmen of the 
gallery. But one is a completer, a more 
important, artist, either as a sculptor 
or a photographer, who devotes care 
and ability to every step of the whole 


And Mrs. Bartlett has given 


work. 
much of her time and accomplished 
much of her best in the line of the de- 
velopment and printing of her photo- 


graphs. She was the pioneer in the 
use of a certain paper which she herself 
sensitized ; and she has also prepared 
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her own silver print paper. She has 
devoted much of her energy to the mat 
surface effect and has had a very con- 
siderable influence in obtaining the pop- 
ularity now enjoyed by this style of 
print. 

In decided contrast to the photog- 
raphers who devote most of their effort 
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to the preparation of groups and sub- 
jects with studio accessories, Mrs. Bart- 
lett has given her attention almost al- 
together to out-of-door effects. In the 
place of making ideal studies with 
trained models carefully posed, Mrs. 
Bartlett has been chiefly interested in 
placing children and young girls out of 
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doors and catching them in character- 
istic moments, away from all artificial- 
ities of accessory. 

While the painter’s art has been di- 
viding itself into two principal schools 
—that which sees all nature in an eter- 
nal twilight, and that which sees it 
bathed in a flood of radiance—one of 


nature’s most bewildering and beau- 
tiful effects has completely escaped 
both : the infinite detail and the infinite 
perfection in that detail of the minutest 
bit of foliage. Neither in the dense 
shadows, with a high light here and 
there, of the gloomy school, nor in the 
blaze of sunshine of the luminarist 
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that she makes some of her most 
charming effects in the mere pho- 
tography of conservatory interiors. 

Here the essential textures of foli- 
ages transpire most beautifully and 
in a way that would be the despair 
of the painter. The hard sharp 
blade of a palm, the delicacy of a 
fern, the velvet or the varnish of 
other leaves, are reproduced in a 
fascinating way that is its own ex- 
cuse and constitutes an art all its 
own. These effects, which are the 
despair of the painter and the tri- 
umph of the photographer, are also 
the despair of the half-tone en- 
graver and the printer. Through 
the mesh of the half-toner, little of 
the fine charm and detail of these 
pictures can escape, and most of 
that little is lost in the coarsening 
and thickening process of electro- 
typing and the printing of thou- 
sands and thousands of impres- 
sions. Almost as little is conse- 
quently left of such a successful 








Mrs. Bartlett. 


school, has this most beautiful of nat- 
ure’s outdoor charms been perpetuated 
in art. The dappling of Corot and the 
hatching of Monet have alike failed to 
reproduce the leaves and the blades of 
Nature’s foliage in their bewildering 
detail. Yet the eye has few pleasures 
greater than the study of such compli- 
cated yet perfected details. Herein 
photography has a distinct advantage 
over the other arts; and herein Mrs. 
Bartlett has placed some of her most 
effective energy. 

Mrs. Bartlett is distinctly a devotee of 
the plein air school. She is fond of 
placing a girl or two, or a boy, in some 
thicket or tangle of leaves and shrub- 
bery, where the human beauty is often 
hidden in, and made a part of, the 
woodland scene. They might be nymphs 
at home in their native jungles, but for 
the fact that their gowns are of decided- 
ly modern print. 

Sometimes Mrs. Bartlett is content 
to omit the human interest and devote 
her plate entirely to the perpetuation of 
the beauty of some long sweep of wood- 
land or brook. So great, indeed, is her 
interest in the material side of nature 





photograph as of a successful im- 
pressionistic study in oil. 

The painter of humanity in a land- 
scape surrounding has this advantage : 
that he can supply what the model 
lacks in sentiment and grace, a thing 
which the photographer can only do to 
a very limited degree. In consequence 
some of Mrs. Bartlett’s, like those of 
many other photographers’ works in 
this line, lack the saving and essential 
touch that 
makes it art. 
But others of 
Mrs. Bartlett’s 
pictures are 
delicately in- 
formed with a 
bit of senti- 
ment or an 
idealizing 
grace that 
make them 
work to be 
highly consid- 
ered and re- 
membered. 

The individ- 
uality of Mrs. 
' Bartlett’s fig- 
ures is thet 
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they have never a dressed-up look or a 
look as of the studio. Some of them 
are not entirely lacking in a certain 
poste appearance, but that is the inev- 
itable fault of certain models at cer- 
tain times. 

The best of Mrs. Bartlett’s models, 
however, are most captivatingly grace- 
ful and ingenuous, and they are dis- 
tinctly the American girl at large. 
They are a decided relief from the 
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eternal Britanny peasant and the Ital- 
ian beggars, which have been used for 
subjects so constantly that only a most 
unusual artist can make anything worth 
while out of them. 

There isa great, a crying need for an 
artist who can repeat the beauty of the 
American girl at her ease in the coun- 
try ; for surely our rural life is as beau- 
tiful as that of any other nation. Mrs. 
Bartlett has done a good deal to relieve 
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this want in photography. In her pict- 
ures one sees a graceful girl lightly 
clad in a figured gown, paring apples 
or husking corn. Or she is wading a 
brook, or lost in reverie in some nook 
in the woods. One of her pleasantest 
pictures is that (page 376) of the girl 
who has crept out on the spring board 
over the little lake and is gazing down 
on her own fair reflection in the mirror 
of the water which repeats also the 
grace of the overhanging trees. 

In another a girl, perhaps the same 


nymph, is seated in a little cranny of a 


thicket. Her hands are clasped on her 
knees and she looks pensively down at 
a little brook that wanders by. A sim- 
ilarly delightful chord is struck in the 
picture (page 375) wherein a stripling of 
a lad stands gazing far away in some 
boyish reverie upon the beauty of the 
quiet scene. Even in one (page 377) of 
her few pictures of an interior, where 
the girl is seated upon a divan, itis out 
of an open window that her thoughts fly, 
roaming among the woods. Clear and 
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cheerful and wholesome, too, is the in- 
genuous spirit that actuates the picture 
of the two girls upon a rural doorstep. 
As a bit of genre, the photograph (page 


372) of a mother with her babe seated in 
the arbor is also a refreshing and unos- 
tentatious bit of real and beautiful life. 
In one photograph (page 370) a young 
girl leans against a tree in the heart 
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of a forest and, putting a flute to her 
lips, seems to be answering the calls of 
the birds. In another (page 369) a girl 
throws across her shoulders a branch 


with leaves, and frankly rejoices in her 
own comeliness, and the bliss of outdoor 
life. 

One seldom sees in Mrs. Bartlett's 
pictures any effort at set composition ; 





Jack Spratt and his Wife. 
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the lines of her pict- 
ures are left to them- 
selves largely; but in 
the group (page 378) 
of three girls, one of 
whom plays a 
mandolin out of 
doors, the compo- 
sition is a little 
trio, in its free, 
graceful melo- 
dies. A girl also 
who is paring 
the applesisdis- =~ 
posed in the 
graceful lines of 
a Tanagra figur- 
ine. Though the background plays so 
important a part in most of Mrs. Bart- 
lett’s pictures, in a few she has omitted 
it entirely with success, as in the figure 
(page 371) of the boy with the camera, 
and the figure (page 377) of the little 
girl asleep in the chair. 
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stance, in the picture of the young boy 
smoking his first cigarette. 
In the photography of children, in 


-ideal studies, indeed, Mrs. Bartlett has 


gone so far as to make up a book 
of Mother Goose Jingles, illustrated by 
groups of children, naturally produced 
in photogravure, with ornamental de- 
signs on the pages, and fanciful letter- 
ing. These pictures made a successful 
book at the Columbian Exposition, at 
Chicago. The same sort of work 
is about to be issued in a more 
popular edition. 

Mrs. Bartlett does not believe 
in competition as an incentive to 
artistic work, and has rarely ap- 

peared in such exhibitions. But her 


fame has spread without this method of 
advertisement, and she has been award- 
ed high honors, and a high place in the 
esteem of all those who are acquainted 
with the world of photography. 


Some 





The white background 
brings these figures 
out in an almost 
sculpturesque fashion. 

Mrs. Bartlett has de- 
voted a great part of 
her interest to photo- 
graphs of children. 
She does not so much 
care for their portrait- 
ure as for their use in 
picturestructure. The 
hardest thing on earth 
to pose easily and 
gracefully, next to a 
lay figure, is a young 
child. The self-con- 
sciousness of a pro- 
fessional beauty is 
nothing to that of a 
child. It is not to be 
expected, therefore, 
that Mrs. Bartlett 
should always succeed 
in making these pict- 
ures entirely natural 
in their look ; but that 
she has succeeded at 
all is much; and it is 
only the truth that she 
has succeeded delight- 
fully in many in- 
stances; as for in- 
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years ago her photographs were ad- 
mitted to the International Photo- 
graphic Salon in Vienna. A commit- 


tee of the Smithsonian Institute made a 
request fora number of examples of her 
work to be kept on permanent exhibi- 
tion in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. 


What Mrs. Bartlett has done should 
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be a great encouragement to other 
women of artistic instinct, for, as one 
biographer says of her, “what she has 
‘accomplished has been in the face of 
obstacles which would have discouraged 
many amateurs, and with only such appli- 
ances and opportunities as are easily 
within the reach of all devotees of the 
art.” 








A GREAT EVENT 


By Anna Northend Benjamin 


Tue lady’s gwine take ouah pictchah— 
Come along hyah, Sally Jane, 

Ef yew doan’ [ll tell yer mamma— 
She’s gwine come right in the lane. 


,’ 


Stan’ right hyah an’ doan’ yew stir— 
Stop yer pinchin’, Eller May !— 
Oh! I mos’ forgot that cur! 
Gen’ral Thomas, hyah, g’way ! 


J am s’prised that yew cain’t ’bey. 
Ef yew doan’ get out’n hyah 

Guess we woan’ be took to-day. 
Lady ain’t gwine wait, that’s cleah. 


Now, Victory, hitch yer stockin’— 
Looks so shifless, hangin’ daown ! 

Eller May, yew quit yer laughin’ ; 
Yew act like a circus claown ! 


Reckon now she’s gwine ter take us, 
Look at her an’ smile real -sweet ; 

Hope she ain’t agwine to make us 
Stan’ too long hyah in the street! 























The Church at Leksand. 


CHURCH AND CHURCH-BOATS OF DALECARLIA 
By Lillian Sparrendahl Gore 





{NE of the attractions of 

Sweden is the colossal 

churchat Leksand, which 

has a seating capacity for 

5,000 persons. It was 

designed by a soldier 

who had been a prisoner 

in Russia, a fact which accounts for its 

Muscovite style of architecture. It had 

been predicted that, upon the comple- 

tion of the church, Noret would be burnt 

to the ground and that the church itself 

would be swallowed up by the lake. 

The people were, therefore, solicitous 

and dreaded the completion of this 

building which was designed to be their 
pride. 

The first part of the prophecy was 

verified ; but the church escaped, and 


still stands, and, let us hope, may long 
remain unmarred in its matchless 
beauty. 

In order to realize why such a large 
structure was erected at Leksand, it 
should be borne in mind that the 
Swedes are intensely religious, and that, 
for a long time, the church at Leksand 
was the only one for miles around. The 
people came thither from all directions, 
many walking ten or twelve miles in 
going and coming, while those living 
nearer the lake met at convenient points 
and went by companies in their great 
“church-boats.” For many years the 
coming of these boats upon the Lek- 
sand strand was one of the sights of Da- 
larne. Until quite recently the church 
was the third in size in all Sweden; yet 
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the building, huge as it was, was not 
large enough for the congregations 
which gathered together on certain 
feast days. But the spirit of progress 
has, at last, reached far-away Dalarne, 
and a church of its own must now be 
the boast of each village ; so that, to- 
day, one or two boats are sufficient to 
bring the faithful to the Leksand 
church. 

Although the number of church-boats 
has decreased, their size has not suf- 
fered any diminution. They are fre- 
quently as much as thirty or forty feet 
in length, and seat comfortably seventy 
or eighty persons. Each one is the joint 
property of a community, and, being 
used only during the summer months, 
it is necessary to build near the home- 
shore a protecting house for it. 

At Leksand the beach is so nearly 
level that the boats cannot bring their 
passengers to dry land. The men must 
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therefore step into the water and 
wade ashore, each one carrying in his 
arms a girl or woman, whose Sunday 
clothes are thus prevented from getting 
wet. 

Once within the sanctuary, the peo- 
ple are most attentive, and the minister 
knows full well that his words are falling 
upon good ground and that his message 
will, throughout the coming week, be a 
source of comfort and encouragement to 
many. After service those who come 
from a distance may visit friends in the 
village or walk through its shady 
groves ; but at a given hour they reas- 
semble on the beach and start on the 
homeward journey. As they row up the 
lake, men and women bending rhythmi- 
cally over the oars, the bright hues of 
their picturesque costumes flash out like 
kaleidoscopic colors in the sunlight, and 
the hills echo the hymns they are sing- 
ing as they go. 








Going to Church. 








THE 


about which very little is known, 

is “The New England Primer.” 

It is so radically connected with the 
history of the United States, at the 
period of its building (because, to 
quote directly from its pages, it con- 
tained “Spiritual Milk for American 
Babes, Drawn out of the Breasts of 
Both Testaments for their Souls’ Nour- 
ishment,” this substantial element be- 
ing fed without cessation to each 
colonial child daily), that I think we 
should rescue it from semi-oblivion and 
regard it as a potent factor in the build- 
ing of the free and pure nation that 
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declared its independence July 4, 1776, 
through a congress of men who were 
true in patriotism, true to the right 
and their God, and who for the most 
part, I dare say, could trace many an 
attribute of worthiness directly back to 
rules laid down in the little “ New Eng- 
land Primer.” 

The earliest information we have of 
this little book is given in this extract, 
an advertisement, copied from an old 
“Almanac by Henry Newman, printed 
by R. Pierce, for Benjamin Harris, at 
the London Coffee House, in Boston, 
(in the year) 1691”: 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

There is now in press, and will suddenly be 
extant, a Second Impression of the New England 
Primer enlarged, to which is added more Direc- 
tions for Spelling; the Prayer of K. Edward the 
6th, and Verses made by Mr. Rogers, the 
Martyr, left as a Legacy to his Children. Sold 
by Benjamin Harris, at the London Coffee House, 
in Boston. 


Whether there are extant copies of 
this original edition, I am not able to 
say. The one from which I have drawn 
the information given here, was pub- 
lished and sold by Ira Webster, in 
Hartford, Conn., in 1843, and is an 
exact copy of the Primer, used prior 
and directly subsequent to the Revolu- 
tion, and which contained one of the 
first printed portraits of John Hancock, 
the American patriot and first presi- 
dent of the American Congress. This 
portrait is said (but without historical 
authenticity), to have been the work of 
Paul Revere, whose “Midnight Ride ” 
has made him famous, and to whom is 
ascribed the honor, also, of being one of 
the best engravers of that early period. 
The portrait is a very crude affair, and 
effaces, by its ugliness, any ideal paint- 
ing our imaginations may have made of 
this patriot. This can be pardoned, how- 
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ever, when we remember the spirit of 
patriotism that prompted the publisher 
to preface his little book with it, and 
the wonder and admiration with which 
it was received by the public at that day, 
when press-pictures were almost un- 
known, and when every prominent per- 
son, or candidate for office, did not have 
the pleasure of seeing, and criticising, 
his likeness each morning in the daily 
papers. 

One would not recognize, in this 
abortive conception of the primitive 
American engraver, the proud, aristo- 
cratic Hancock, who, notwithstanding 
his having served an apprenticeship with 
a merchant in his youth, was heir to the 
largest fortune in New England, dressed 
in gorgeous attire, lived in a splendid 
mansion, and loved the pomp and dis- 
play usually attendant upon wealth. 

Very different in every respect was his 
compatriot, Samuel Adams, whose great- 
est wealth was his pure, unbiassed prin- 
ciple, but whose threadbare coat and 
empty purse did not keep him from 
the governorship of Massachusetts, and 
whose “ tongue and pen made the king 
tremble on his throne.” This stern Puri- 
tanic patriot and many of his associates 
were largely indebted, we may naturally 
suppose, for their strict adherence to the 
right, to the Primer of their childhood, 
which combined with the common school 
“a, b,c, ab, eb,” ete., the teachings of the 
Shorter Catechism, Dr. Watts’s hymns, 
“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep,” and 
other Puritanic codes. 

An erroneous idea, almost universal, 
which has to do indirectly with this sub- 
ject, and which it may be well to correct 
before going further, is that of confusing 
the “Pilgrim Fathers” and the Puri- 
tans, and believing them to be one and 
the same people in their political and 
religious views. True, they were each 
early settlers of Massachusetts and the 
New England coast, both coming over 
about the same time, and both with 
religious freedom, “freedom to worship 
God,” in view. But the Puritans be- 
longed to the Established Episcopal 
Church, and believed that the reigning 
monarch should control the Church, and 
enforce uniformity of religious doctrines 
and the manner of worship. This was 
termed the “royal supremacy.” Al- 





though believed in by the Puritans, it 
did not keep them from having views of 
their own about certain abuses which 
had crept into the Church ; so that, while 
protesting against these abuses and 
laboring for their removal, in order that 
a purer order of worship might be en- 
forced, they gained the name which has 
become typical of the most rigid form 
of religious living—“ Puritans.” 

This sect of English dissenters settled 
at Salem and Boston about eight years 
after the “Pilgrim Fathers” landed at 
Plymouth. The Pilgrims were ‘“ Sepa- 
ratists.” They left the Church of Eng- 
land, separated themselves to themselves, 
not believing in conformity, as did their 
brothers the Puritans. They believed 
in allowing every man a freedom of 
conscience in the mode of his worship, 
and resented, as offensive to God, the 
enforcement of religious forms of wor- 
ship and doctrines by any civil or ec- 
clesiastical power. Both the settlers at 
Salem in 1628 and those at Plymouth 
in 1620 were brothers in a common 
cause, but in many ways their prin- 
ciples differed widely. 
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The Shorter Catechism was brought 
over by the Puritans, and, as the Primer 
says, “it was laid on the same shelf 
with the family Bible,” being held in 
common with the Word of God. Every 
Sabbath a most diligent study of it was 
enforced by both colonies, every child 
expecting it as “the order of the 
day.” 

So, when the little Primer was con- 
ceived for the edification of the young 
New Englanders, you may well believe 
that it was considered the only true way 
to submerge the week-day lesson so 
completely with religious helps, that.“a 
fool could not err therein,” and that 
each child could not fail to understand 
that the “chief end of man” was to 
“ glorify God, and enjoy Him forever,” 
and that there were certain penalties 
for neglecting to do this. 


Thus end the days of woful youth 
“Who won’t obey nor mind the truth, 
Nor hearken to what preachers say, 
But do their parents disobey. 

They in their youth go down to hell, 
Under eternal wrath to dwell. 

Many don’t live out half their days 
For cleaving unto sinful ways. 


This is the concluding verse of a 
“ Dialogue between Christ, Youth, and 
the Devil,” taken from the Primer. 

It was during the first days of the 
little Primer that the shocking belief 
in witches and witchcraft existed, being 
upheld and encouraged by the pious 
Richard Baxter and the celebrated Cot- 
ton Mather, who were looked upon 
with great awe and profound respect, 
on account of their learning, and also 
on account of their strict observance of 
the Puritanic law ; but who, in the eyes 
of the enlightened civilization of to-day, 
appear monsters of cruelty, with dis- 
torted consciences, who did a world 
of harm to innocent victims of their 
suspicions, and taught “hell fire” and 
the wrath of God instead of the love of 
Christ—the ‘‘ perfect love which casteth 
out fear.” 

A little of the “Dialogue between 
Christ, Youth, and the Devil” will be a 
characteristic example of the type of 
religion set down in the strict little 
Primer, which I will give here. Con- 
template the poor, misguided youth 
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who could be so sinful as to occasion 
such a tirade as this: 


YOUTH, 
Those days which God doth to me send 
In pleasure I’m resolved to spend 
Like as the birds, in th’ lovely spring 
Sit chirping on the bough and sing. . . . 
So I resolve in this my prime 
In sports and plays to spend my time ; 
Sorrow and grief I’ll put away, 
Such things agree not with my day. . . . 
I will embrace each sweet delight 
This earth affords me day and night ; 
Though parents grieve and me correct, 
Yet I their counsel will reject. 


DEVIL. 


The resolution which you take, 

Sweet youth, it doth me merry make. 
If thou my counsel will embrace 

And shun the ways of truth and grace, 
And learn to lie, and curse, and swear, 
And be as proud as any are ; 

And with thy brothers wilt fall out, 
And sisters with vile language flout ; 
Yea, fight and scratch, and also bite, 
Then in thee I will take delight. 

If thou. wilt but be ruled by me 

An artist thou shalt quickly be. 

In all thy ways, which lovely are, 
There’e few with thee who shall compare. 
Thy parents always disobey, 

Don’t mind at all what they do say ; 
And also pout and sullen be 

And thou shalt be a child for me. 
When others read, be thou at play, 
Think not on God, don’t sigh nor pray, 
Nor be thou such a silly fool ; 
To mind thy book or goto school. .. . 
Come bow to me, uphold my crown. 


Here the youth says he will cleave 
unto these “motions,” harden his heart 
against his parents, etc. 

Then Christ speaks this warning : 


Wilt thou, O youth! make such a choice, 
And thus obey the Devil’s voice ? 

Curst sinful ways wilt thou embrace, 
And hate the ways of truth and grace ? 
Wilt thou to me a rebel prove, 

And from thy parents quite remove 

Thy heart also? Then thou shalt see 
What will e’er long become of thee. 
Come, think on God, who did thee make, 
And at His presence dread and quake. 
Remember Him now in thy youth 

And let thy soul take hold of truth. 

The Devil and his way deny, 

Believe him not, he doth but lie. . . . 


But the youth, who has listened pa- 
tiently to this (and as much more) from 
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Christ, decides that he’ll “have his frol- 
icks in good truth.” 
In my own ways I still will walk 
And take delight among young folk 
Who spend their days in joy and mirth. 
Nothing like that, I’m sure, on earth. 


Once more Christ warns and entreats, 
but as the youth announces 


To Thee, O Christ, I'll not adhere, 


Don’t trouble me, I must fulfil 

My fleshly mind and have my will, 
Then Christ says : 

Unto thyself, then, I’ll thee leave, 

That Satan may thee wholly have. 

Thy heart in sin shall hardened be 

And blinded in iniquity. 

And then in wrath I’ll cut thee down 

Like.as the grass and flowers mown ; 

And to thy woe, thou shalt espy 

Childhood and youth are vanity ; 

For all such things, I’ll make thee know, 

To judgment thou shalt come also. 

In hell at last thy soul shall burn 

When thou thy sinful race hast run. 

Consider this, think on thy end, 

Lest God do thee in pieces rend. 


This is enough of the queer little dia- 
logue to show the religion that was 
pictured to the Puritans and to their 
children, yes, and their children’s chil. 
dren—the faith that teaches “Fear God 
and keep His commandments ;” and 
that such attributes of childhood and 
youth as “sports and plays” are delu- 
sions which, if indulged in, will bring 
“eternal wrath.” 

But the spirit of the Primer is of the 
very highest possible type ; the “ One 
great thing” is aimed at, despite the 
rigid way set to obtain it, and I do not 
doubt that the little Primer has done 
as much—yes, more—good, even in its 
austerity, than many a perfunctory chap- 
ter and prayer that preface the day's 
work in our public schools and colleges 
at the present day. Religion is consid- 
ered a thing apart from our school du- 
ties to-day, a thing set aside for Sunday 
and Sunday-school, and too often, when 
the subject appears in the week-day 
lesson, itis skipped entirely, or alluded 
to with a hesitancy and shyness of 
speech and manner, of which the Puri- 
tan pedagogue and his followers knew 
nothing. 


The pictorial alphabet, beginning 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinnéd all, 


is most quaint and amusing, and, like 
the rest of the book, takes the Bible as 
the foundation, ending with the well- 
known verse, 

Zacheus he 


Did climb the tree 
Our Lord to see 


Each picture describes the verse at- 
tached, and though the pictures are lit- 
tle and very crude, they might (from 
their style in black-and-white) be called 
foreshadowings of the Aubrey Beards- 
ley style. 

After this alphabet comes the well- 
known catechism, “‘ Who was the first 
man?” etc., an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of scripture verses, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, Dr. Watts’s “ Hush, 
my Dear, Lie Still and Slumber,” “ Now 
I Lay Me Down to Sleep,” and other 
hymns and verses not so well known, 
till we turn to “The Shorter Cate- 
chism,” “ Mr. Cotton’s Catechism,” the 
*‘ Dialogue ” from which I have quoted, 
and an article of minor interest by “Mr. 
Nathaniel Clap, of New Port on Rhode 
{sland,” and we are through this most 
interestiag little volume. 

I must not fail to mention, however, 
another minor attraction, a picture of 
the martyrdom of Mr. John Rogers, to 
which is subscribed the following unique 
eulogy: 

Mr. John Rogers, minister of the gospel in 
London, was the first martyr in Queen Mary’s 
reign, and was burnt at Smithfield, February 14, 
1554.—His wife with nine small children, and 
one at her breast, following him to the stake; with 
which sorrowful sight he was not in the least 
daunted, but with wonderful patience died cour- 
ageously for the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


I have felt of this little book that 
“former things have passed away,” and 
that because “all things new” take 
their place it is but just to unearth our 
old friend, “‘ The New England Primer,” 
and briefly review with reverence and 
admiration its quaint pages. To our 
New England forefathers it was a friend 
indeed, a very “lamp unto their feet, a 
light unto their path,” and their de- 
scendants should cherish its memory 
with all care. 
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NCE upon atime there was a Little 
() City. It stood in the middle of 
a valley. To reach it from the 
outside world you would have had to 
travel over a great desert where the sun 
shone angrily and the sand glared back 
defiantly. Amid the terrible battle of 
the two—the sun and the sand—no man 
might survive a day. For the Thirst 
would come upon him and he would lie 
down in despair, until the throbbing of 
the temples became rhythmic, soothing 
chants. And then he would see cool 
streams gliding like crystal snakes over 
flowered fields. And he would drink of 
the water of the stream, using no cup, 
but stretching face downward on the 
dewy, mossy bank, and drink and drink 
and—die, of the Thirst that he had 
quenched in that, his last dream. 

But if, by a miracle, he survived ten 
years of ceaseless walking, day and 
night, ever onward, toward the blue end 
of the desert, he would reach the Im- 
passable Mountains. 

All the rocks that had not been used 
elsewhere when God was making the 
World, His workmen had piled up in this 
place. An outer range of mountains 
higher than any now known to man 
were as mere hillocks beside the stu- 
pendous altitude of the far greater 
mountains beyond them. They seemed 
to fret the sky with their pointed sum- 
mits, and their sides were sheer, glassy- 
smooth, absolutely unscalable. So, after 
surviving the heat-battle of the desert 
and the sun, the man could only die of 
hunger at the foot of the mighty moun- 
tains; or, it might be, mercifully, of 
dumb Terror. 

But within the impassable barrier of 
the mountains there was a wonderful 
valley. It was in the altitude of ever- 
lasting Spring. The ceaseless melting 
of the snows of the peaks meant, a little 


lower, the perennial stream which still 
a little lower flowed ever through the 
valley of the Little City. 

It was a very curious place. All the 
houses were alike—all white and all sur- 
rounded by the trees. There were no 
animals; therefore, no laboring beasts ; 
therefore, also, no eating of flesh. The 
men tilled the fertile soil, and gathered 
wheat for their bread, and vegetables for 
their tables. And as all manner of 
fruits grew in the valley, there was no 
misery of the body. They ate what their 
mother Earth gave them, and drank of 
the water of the fishless stream. 

All the men of the Little City labored 
equally in the fields; all the women 
busied themselves about the house; all 
the children played. They were happy. 
Their life was a long good deed. 

Moreover, the Fear of Death was not. 

Wherefore, in all the Little City and 
the pleasant ways thereof you might 
not see a Temple of Divine Worship— 
save the one built by Him, the valley 
surrounded by mighty mountains. But 
they lived peacefully, the good inhabi- 
tants, and toiled and labored variously 
during the mild days of their perennial 
Spring. And of nights they sat before 
their houses, for the streets were wide 
and grass-grown, and talked lightly, 
while the stars made mirth above them, 
or the moon sprinkled silver dust upon 
the trees of their orchards; and the 
wind sought to shake off the moon- 
whiteness from the foliage, and, failing, 
would go on its way to the next orchard, 
singing insouciant songs. 

Thus, at night, after the toil of the 
day, the people had time to think of 
many things—of the trees and the grass, 
and the conversation of the wind with 
the blossoms, and of the stars with the 
moon. Also, they talked of children 
and fathers and friends, of courtships 
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and marriages, of love and the pleasant 
ways of love. But never of hates or 
enemies or griefs or ill-health. 

Nor yet of God. 

For the Fear of Death was not. 

The daily life of the inhabitants of the 
Little City was their only prayer. Hav- 
ing fields to till, linen to spin and wear, 
children to watch and rear, and soft 
flowers, glad grass, and blue skies to 
gaze on, they did good, living. And 
their life found favor in the sight of the 
Lord, Whose stars watched over them 
and Whose winds sang to them. 


Now, this is how men came to dwell 
in the valley: Once, in the beginning, 
before the Little City was, a good man 
lived in God’s world. His ways were 
the ways of the righteous. He kept 
the Law and His word. 


“Everything is Thine, O Lord. Iam 


the most unworthy of Thy servants. 
Command me, I pray, for in doing Thy 
behest shall I find my happiness.” 

And unto his ears came the Voice, and 
bade him go forth among his fellow-men 
and dead them in the paths of righteous- 


ness. 

And the man did as he was bidden by 
the Voice. 

He suffered hunger for it. 
praised the Lord. 

He suffered thirst for it. 
blessed His Holy Name. 

He felt the scorn of the powerful and 
the insults of the poor; the mocking of 
fools, the derisive laughter of women 
and the blows of the ignorant—the con- 
tumely of all whom he rebuked, or whom 
he exhorted, or whom he implored to 
live in the fear of the Lord. 

Further did God test him. His 
mother died, whom the man loved 
more than all else on earth. Had there 
not been God, the man would have 
worshipped his mother ; her love would 
have been his religion, and her name 
his only prayer. And she died of a 
grievous disease and of hunger, in his 
absence. 

And still the man praised His Holy 
Name and went his way, doing as the 
Voice had commanded. 

After many years—long years of sor- 
row and toil and hardship—God called 
the man before Him. 


And he 
And he 
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Then said the Voice to him: “Thou 
hast done well, My son. Thy deeds 
have been good in My sight, and thy 
praise pleasant in Mine ears, What 
wouldst thou of Me?” 

“Thy favor to praise Thy name 
through all time, O Lord.” 

“Thou hast it. And what else?” 

The man thought. Then he spoke: 
“QO Merciful, of all Thou sawest fit to 
send unto me on Earth naught gave me 
a passing pang, a breath’s regret, save 
this: When my mother went from me 
unto Thee. For, Lord, next to Thee, I 
loved her who bore me. And the flesh 
is weak, and though I questioned not 
Thy wisdom, I suffered much. There- 
fore would I have Thee take from the 
righteous the Fear of Death.” 

“Why should the righteous fear?” 

“The Fear of Death is manifold, O 
Wisest. Only the weak or the wicked 
fear their own death. That is the un- 
worthy Fear. But the righteous fear 
the death of them they love. That is 
the irrepressible Fear.” 

“Death is Life,” said the Voice. 

* But, having made us in the flesh, 
Thou hast made us weak. Greatest of 
all sorrows is the sorrow of the death 
of a loved one.” 

“The beginning of the life of the 
child is the beginning of the death of 
the mother. Time means age, and age 
means death. Time must be ever. 
What wouldst thou?” 

The man thought. Then he said: 
“OQ Most Generous, since Thou canst 
not extend that mercy unto all men, 
make Thou then one race and genera- 
tion that shall not know the Fear of 
Death. Let tenscore men and ten- 
score women be born on the same day, 
even as Thou didst make Thy servant 
Adam. They will grow up together, 
marry, beget children, live, and, when 
threescore years and ten have passed, 
let them all die together, on the same 
day, old and young, men and women, 
youths and maids, and babes. Thus 
they will never know the Fear of Death, 
either for themselves or for others. By 
a sign let them know when it shall 
please Thee to summon them before 
Thee. And they shall come together, O 
Lord, at Thy call, and thus never know 
the one sorrow that is truly hard to bear.” 
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“Thou sayest well; it could not be 
for all men. But for that thou hast 
lived in righteousness, and for that this 
is thy desire, let it be even as thou 
wishest.” 

That day, in the valley which lay be- 
yond the desert and within the Impas- 
sable Mountains, tenscore men and ten- 
score women were born, as Adam was 
born, of dust and the breath of His nos- 
trils. And they grew and loved and 
married, and builded the Little City. 
He who gave them the breath of life 
gave them the knowledge of the fields 
and of the trees and what grew there- 
on. And children, the fruits of the tree 
of earthly life, came tothem. The wind 
taught them the love of songs; the 
flowers, the love of beauty; and the 
stars, the love of the light that is above 
the earth. 

Death they knew not. The stars, 
they thought, must be the household 
servants of Him who endures forever. 
The moon left them once of a month, 
but in another month returned to them. 
The grain they cut down they knew 
would grow after the new sowing. The 
fruits they plucked they knew did not 
perish ; the seed they saved meant more 
fruits. And, like the wheat-blade and 
the tree, they felt that the life within 
them grew starward. For that reason 
they looked with particular love toward 
the sky. They knew that within them 
was the seed of life—the imperishable 
Soul. Some day the Seed would be 
sown above, and it would blossom in 
the fairer Life of the Stars. 

They grew and multiplied, and 
builded houses for the young couples, 
and saw the babes that came therefrom 
crawl and walk and grow stronger and 
play all day and sleep all night. 

But the time came when there were 
tenscore of the men and tenscore of 
the women in the Little City who no 
longer walked straight-backed. With 
the load of the years the backs bent, 
ever so little at first. Then more ; then 
more. It is only the eternal mountains 
that bear unbendingly the weight of 
the snow upon their heads. 

And the eyes under the white brows 
grew dimmer, like the stars toward the 
dawn. But the eyes of the sons and 
daughters of the white-heads remained 
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bright and serene ; and the eyes of their 
children merely took on a new wonder, 
as a child’s will at the sight of an un- 
usually bright flower, or of an unusually 
colored sunset. 

Then the old folk no longer went to 
the fields to toil. And their children 
gave them of their abundance. 

Then came a time when twentyscore 
of the dwellers of the Little City walked 
forth in the gloaming, using staves to 
aid their steps. But still the eyes of 
their sons and daughters were calm. 
And the children aped their grand- 
sires and used little sticks to walk, 
though they wondered only why the 
white-heads did so. 

But the white-heads heard voices in 
the night. They did not wonder. 


One day one white-head said to his 
partner, “ O, my beloved! meseems the 
time is not far off.” 

“Tt is not far off!” she answered, 
calmly. And he took her hand in his 
and pressed it gently. Then they went 
out, the two white-heads, and sat under 
the shade-trees by the gate, hand-in- 
hand, in the gloaming. And _ they 
watched the children of their children 
at play. 

The wind heard them. He under- 
stood not the import of their words, 
but he echoed them. And unto the 
ears of ninescore and nineteen white- 
haired men and ninescore and nineteen 
white-haired women came the voice of 
the wind, saying: “ The time is not far 
off.” 

And all the white-heads hearkened 
and echoed, “Jt is not far off!” and 
nodded—they nodded often now, the 
white-heads. 

It came to pass that not long there- 
after all the elders were gathered to- 
gether in a great open field that was in 
the centre of the Little City. And one 
spoke, saying: “O, my brothers! O, 
my sisters! Hear ye!” 

And they all answered: ‘‘ O brother, 
we hear!” 

“The time is not far off.” 

“« Aye, the time is not far off!” they 
answered, 

“ The day is near.” 

“« Aye, the day is near!” 

“On the third day, hence we go!” 
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“ We go three days hence, O brother !” 

“Lo! in the dusk of dolorous years 
we go.” 

*°Tis the dusk of dolorous years and 
we go!” 

“Lo! in the dawn of delectable days 
we go.” 

*’Tis the dawn of delectable days and 
we go!” 

“It is well.” 

“ Thou hast said it, O brother!” 

Then the white-heads each went 
home. They called together their chil- 
dren and their children’s children and 
said to them: “We, unto whom ye 
were born, will go forth on a journey.” 

“We hear,” said the grown men and 
the grown women. The children clapped 
their hands softly. They wondered 
what manner of thing a journey might 
be. Not knowing, they desired it. 

“Shall we fare forth alone—we, the 
white-heads, the fathers—or come ye 
with us ?” 

“Where ye go—the white-heads, the 
fathers—we follow!” answered the men 
and the women of all the households of 
the Little City. 

** And ye, O children of our children?” 

And such of the children as could 
speak, whimpered : “ We would not be 
left alone ; we, too, go.” 

And the babes in arms understood 
not, but they clung the more closely to 
their mothers and fell asleep. 

“Ttis well. On the third day from this 
we gather together in the Great Field.” 

And all slept soundly that night, for 
the Fear of Death was not. 


On the Last Day all the inhabitants 
of the Little City, dressed in white gar- 
ments, gathered in family-groups in the 
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And as the sun was set- 
ting they sat them down on the grass 
and waited there in the twilight of their 
life. 

A cluster of little stars rose palely in 


Great Field. 


the east, near the horizon. Then the 
white-heads, pointing toward it, cried 
out with one voice, ‘The Sign! The 
Mystery of the Seven Stars! Lo, the 
LIFE!” 

More than one curly lock, nestling 
closely beside his mother, asked: 
‘What means it, mother?” and the an- 
swer of the mothers was the same: “O 
sweetling ! God sows souls in the field of 
the sky and stars blossom therefrom. We 
go among them.” And the little eyes 
twinkled with delight. It would be pleas- 
ant to play in the garden of the stars. 

Higher climbed the Seven Stars, and 
as they rose they grew brighter. Then, 
when they were in the middle of the 
heavens and shining very brightly, the 
elders rose and their children and their 
children’s children with them. 

They clasped hands—husband and 
wife, swain and sweetheart, mother and 
babe—and raised their heads starward 
and sang in unison the song of their 
happiness : 





“© Dark the way and long the way, 
Were we not together ; 

Short the path and bright the path— 
Go we not together ? 

Brief the life and sweet the life, 
We end tt all together. 

There is no death, there ts no grief— 
God and we, together!” 


And even as they sang, the Seven 
Stars flickered. Then they went out, 
like lamps that lack oil. 


Darkness came. 
And the Little City had been. 


CHARITY UP TO DATE 
By Sydney Sharp 


Scene: Chicoston. Office of District 
Committee, No. 49 Charity Organization 
Society. Committee in session, with Mr. 
J. Stanley Adept in the chair. 


MemsBers OF THE ComMITTEE: J/rs. 
Wesley Expert, Mrs. Osborne Redtape, 





Mrs. Wellington Caution, Miss Letitia 
Parvenu, Miss Elizabeth Bluestoching 


Pry, Miss Batchelder Prude, Mrs. Thomas 
Kindheart, and Mr. John Goodsense. 


Mrs. Wesley Expert, acting for the 
Case Committee, is presenting the cases. 
















Mrs. Wesley Expert. John McGuire, 
twenty-five years old, has a wife and 
two children three and five years old. 
Has had no work for eight months. 
Owes $15 for rent. Wants a loan of 
$2 to set himself up in the coal busi- 
ness. Feels sure he can make money 
if he can get a start with a couple of 
baskets and a little coal. 

President J. Stanley Adept. This is 
the most important case we have had 
for some weeks. Does the Committee 
think we should loan this man $2? 
Let us have a full expression of opin- 
ion. 

Mrs. Wellington Caution. Two dol- 
lars is a large sum of money to put 
into the hands of such a man. He 
might be tempted to use a part of it to 
pay his back rent, and, you know, we 
never pay rent for these people. Would 
it not be better to loan him fifty cents, 
to be paid back in weekly instalments 
of ten cents? If he is successful in 
business, he will surely be able to pay 
ten cents a weck. 

President J. Stanley Adept. Mrs. Cau- 
tion’s point is well taken. Does any- 
one see any objection to her plan for 
John? If not, Mrs. Caution knows a 
person who may be counted on to ad- 
vance the money, and we will consider 
the case disposed of in that way. 

Mrs. Wesley Expert. Mary Whiting, 
a widow with four children, the young- 
est a babe of six months. Has been 
receiving help ever since the birth of 
her last child. She claims to be work- 
ing out, but we have not yet been able 
to ascertain where she works or what 
sort of work she does. Certain things 
look rather bad for Mary. We have de- 
tected liquor in her breath. We fear 
she is not a good woman. It is impor- 
tant that we know more about her. 

President J. Stanley Adept. Miss Pry, 
this case is curiously like the one you 
followed up so successfully last year. 
What would you advise ? 

Miss Elizabeth Bluestocking Pry. It 
seems to me an ideal case for a friendly 
visitor. If this woman is not all she 
should be, a friendly visitor, who can 
arrange to call at unexpected times— 
evenings and Sundays, for instance— 
will‘soon discover just what is wrong. 
Besides, those poor children! You said 
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Fanny, the eldest, was eight, did you 
not? She will try to shield her mother 
at first, but once her affection is won, a 
little skilful questioning will draw from 
her what goes on. Iam sure of it. 

Mr. John Goodsense. Do you ever 
hire professional detectives? I do not 
quite see how a “friendly visitor ” can 
conscientiously do this detective work. 
A professional detective can very soon 
tell you all you want to know. (Gen- 
eral lifting of eyebrows, followed by sig- 
nificant side-glances. ) 

Mrs. Wesley Expert (icily). No, in- 
deed, Mr. Goodsense ; we could never 
think of doing so dishonorable a thing. 
How could you even suggest it? We 
work only through volunteer friendly 
visitors. 

President J. Stanley Adept (in a con- 
ciliatory tone). Mr. Goodsense has not 
been with us very long. Naturally, he 
does not yet understand all that our 
system of friendly visiting implies. 

Mr. John Goodsense. I surely have 
not understood, though I am beginning 
to. I find I have taken your term 
“friendly visiting” too literally. 

President J. Stanley Adept. Perhaps 
Miss Pry will be willing to assume en- 
tire charge of this case. It certainly 
demands one of our most experienced 
visitors. Are we asking too much of 
you, Miss Pry ? 

Miss Elizabeth Bluestocking Pry 
(modestly). Iwill try. (Loud aside to 
Miss Letitia Parvenu) I do so pity those 
poor children! 

Mrs. Wesley Expert. Our old friend 
Michael Flaherty comes up again. Mi- 
chael is over seventy and has bronchitis 
badly. His visitor, Mrs. Redtape, is 
naturally disturbed because Michael 
coughs constantly. It is so annoying 
when she calls, and then the danger 
from germs, don’t you know, is really 
considerable. Mrs. Redtape wants ad- 
vice from the Committee before she 
does anything radical. 

President J. Stanley Adept. Are there 
any suggestions for Mrs. Redtape ? 

Miss Letitia Parvenu. Dr. White, the 
dispensary physician, is very obliging. 
He is extremely busy, of course, but I 
think he will be willing to remonstrate 
with Michael, and explain to him the 
danger of his disgusting habit. Dr. 
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White is a friend of mine and I will 
endeavor to secure his help, if the Com- 
mittee thinks best. 

President J. Stanley Adept. A capital 
idea! If no one objects, we will pass 
on to the next case. 

Mrs. Wesley Expert. A most unfort- 
unate case! Lafayette Jones, colored, 
has been ill for ten weeks. We have 
been assisting. Only yesterday we 
learned through the visitor, Miss Batch- 
elder Prude, that Mrs. Jones, so called, 
was never married to Mr. Jones. The 
Case Committee has decided to stop all 
assistance, and to request the dispensary 
physician to refuse further diet-orders. 
Does the Committee sanction our deci- 
sion ? 

Miss Batchelder Prude. If I may be 
allowed a word. I have really come to 
be very fond of the Joneses, after visit- 
ing them for nearly a year. It is alittle 
hard to give them up now, but with such 
a disgraceful state of things, no other 
course is possible. 

President J. Stanley Adept (after wait- 
ing for further remarks). Miss Prude 
seems to voice the opinion of the Com- 
mittee. (Mrs. Kindheart looks black as 
a thunder-cloud. She starts to speak, but 
restrains herself.) Are there other cases, 
Mrs. Expert ? 

Mrs. Wesley Expert. Frank Wenzel, 
twenty-four years of age, temperate and 
industrious. Got along well until a 
year ago, when he married a widow of 
thirty-four with three children. He 
has not had steady work since. Mrs. 
Wenzel was formerly a laundress, but of 
late years has not been strong enough 
for such work. They have no coal and 
very little food. The children are scant- 
ily clothed. 

Mr. John Goodsense. I have called on 
the Wenzels. They are in real need. 
I trust the Committee will vote imme- 
diate help. 

President J. Stanley Adept. At first 
blush, Mr. Goodsense seems to be right. 
But we must not be hasty. We must 
stop to look at the danger of the course 
he proposes. This young man, Wenzel, 
has got himself into trouble by marry- 
ing a widow much older than himself, 
and burdened with three children. Do 
we, as an organization, desire to encour- 
age these ill-assorted marriages? Sup- 


pose they should become general! 
What do we do in such cases? 

Mr. John Goodsense (impatiently). 
What can we do? What must we do? 
Not “ What do we do?” 

President J. Stanley Adept. We must 
never lose sight of charity-organization 
principles in our eagerness to dispose 
of cases. I think the Committee will 
agree with me, and I will ask you to 
vote. Allin favor of assisting the Wen- 
zels, please say “aye.” (Ayes from Mr. 
Goodsense and Mrs, Kindheart.) Those 
opposed “no.” (Chorus of emphatic 
noes.) For the present, at least, the 
Wenzels will be left to themselves. 

Mrs. Wesley Expert. Mrs. Kindheart, 
who has recently joined our Committee, 
is looking after the Mackeys. You 
must all remember father and mother 
Mackey and their six interesting chil- 
dren. The parents are steady and in- 
dustrious, but a little too willing, we 
fear, to accept help. Mrs. Kindheart 
asked me this morning what I thought 
about giving them a Christmas turkey. 
I told her we would ask the Committee 
and let it decide. That is one of our 
principles, is it not ? 

Mrs. Wellington Caution. I presume 
Mrs. Kindheart realizes that the danger 
of pauperizing by giving food is very 
great. Have you considered, Mrs. 
Kindheart, whether it would not be bet- 
ter to give a book or a picture, or afew 
flowers ? 

Mrs. Thomas Kindheart. I should feel 
as if I were insulting people if I gave 
them such things when they were half 
starved. (Mrs. Kindheart’s display of 
ignorance is received with looks of con- 
descending pity.) 

President J. Stanley Adept. If Mrs. 
Kindheart will think over Mrs. Caution’s 
suggestion, she cannot fail to see the 
wisdom of it. The sentiment of the 
Committee is plainly against the turkey. 
It is not in accordance with our meth- 
ods. 

Mrs. Thomas Kindheart. I hope your 
methods don’t forbid putting my own 
children’s outgrown clothes on the backs 
of those poor little kids. I have just 
set my heart on seeing them warm and 
happy this winter. 

President J. Stanley Adept. It ishardly 
necessary to discuss this matter. We 
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all agree, do we not, that clothes are 
quite as demoralizing as food? (Nods 
of approval from all sides.) 

Mrs. Thomas Kindheart (in sheer des- 
peration). Well, I must say I don’t un- 
derstand at all. You asked me to be a 
“friendly visitor” to the Mackeys, and 
I supposed you meant what you said. 
To tell the truth, I gave the baby some 
clothes last week without asking the 
permission of the Committee. I should 
never have thought of asking leave to 
give clothes, if you hadn’t made such a 
fuss about that turkey. Now (with a 
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look of sudden determination) I want 
to ask you all just one question. You've 
been at this work a good many years. 
Have you seen any real good come out 
of it? If you have, I'd like to know 
what itis. That’s all. (Consternation 
and confusion, then a painful silence. 
The members look imploringly at Presi- 
dent Stanley Adept, who is vainly trying 
to pull himself together.) 

President Stanley Adept (feebly). Will 
someone please move that we adjourn? 
(Adjournment moved and quickly car- 
ried. Exeunt omnes sub silentio.) 


THE GLINT OF THE GOLD 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


Florida Reef. Knife and bullet of 

buccaneer, coral-rock and shift- 
ing shoal, hurricane and tempest, fam- 
ine and thirst, all have done their 
dreadful work on these isles, fair to 
see. And the lure they have used is 
gold. 

Thus fortune-hunters in the Bahamas 
and the Florida Keys should remember 
that every ounce of treasure dug, or 
wrested from the sea, is red with blood 
and wet with tears. A curse goes with 
ill-gotten wealth. I utter this warning 
especially for the benefit of John Low, 
the light-house keeper at Rebecca, who, 
while after turtles on East Key, a por- 
tion of the Dry Tortugas, found $14,- 
000 in Spanish coin. For this paltry 
sum was Bessie sacrificed. 

I was born and brought up in Balti- 
more. Uncle Charlie, my guardian, 
uncle in name only, was the best navi- 
gator on the Maryland coast, so I was 
bred a sailor. Not before the mast, 
however, for I was well educated and 
was destined for a berth aft on some- 
thing better than an oyster-schooner. 

In Chesapeake Bay, I, a lad of nine- 


[) EATH has held high revel on the 


teen, first saw the gold which I doubt 
not Low now possesses. “Iwas about 
the tail-end of the oyster-season, and 
my uncle and I were dredging. Cap’n 
Sam, the partner, had gone to New York 
with lumber. Near eight bells in the 
afternoon the dredge came up with a 
queer object lying in among the shells. 
Cap’n Charlie scraped from it the bar- 
nacles and oysters as well as he could. 

“Canvas,” he ejaculated, _ briefly. 
“ Hurry along, boys, and we'll make an- 
other haul. We'll see what's in it this 
evening.” 

That night the moon shone faintly. 
The canvas-covered mass lay just where 
it had been dumped. 

“Bring that aft,” called the skipper 
to me, “and we'll open the thing.” 

I attempted to lift it, but could stag- 
ger with it scarce ten feet. Forso small 
a bulk it certainly had most astonishing 
weight. 

“Tt’s a cannon-ball wrapped in tar- 
paulin,” I shouted back, as I heard the 
captain laugh. 

I rolled it to the stern-sheets, and, 
with the informality which exists on 
oyster-schooners, the crew crowded 
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around towatch. The skipper bent over 
and drew his knife down the canvas. 
The blade gritted against a hard sub- 
stance. Two more slashes, and he was 
enabled to peel off the stiff cloth. 
“A kag, by gum!” exclaimed one of 
the hands. 
Sure enough, it was a small cask 
stoutly bound with rusty iron hoops. 
“‘ Hope it’s whiskey,” slyly murmured 
somebody. 
“Fetch me an axe, John,” spoke the 
captain to the cook. 
By afew blows the upper hoop was 
loosened, and while we all pressed for- 
ward, curiously, the head of the cask 
was pried out. Morecanvas. The cap- 
tain sat with the keg between his knees, 
and rip! went the knife. The point 
clicked on metal as the steel traversed 
from side to side. 
“Nails,” groaned the cook. Cap'n 
Charlie carefully inserted his fingers. 
With great caution he extracted them 
from the slit. A scowl wrinkled his 
forehead. 
“Had something, but dropped it,” he 
explained. 
The next time he was more success- 
ful, and held in his first and second 
fingers a small object, which he depos- 
ited in the palm of his other hand. He 
looked at it closely, and turned so that 
the moonlight fell upon it. 
‘“‘Reckon it’s a brass medal for us,” 
he said to me. “Take it to the bin- 
nacle, lad, and see what you can make 
out of it.” 
I stepped with the disk to the bin- 
nacle. I was forced to lean so abruptly 
over the compass-box that no one else 
could obtain a view. I scrutinized nar- 
rowly the so-called medal as it rested in 
my hand under the strong rays from 
the lamp—then more narrowly. Could 
it be? Impossible! Yet it—if it wasn’t 
a gold coin, Spanish evidently, I was 
badly in error. 
“By George!” I burst out. “It’s 
* and then I stopped short. The 
captain, still sitting with the keg be- 
tween his knees; the cook, touching a 
match to his pipe ; the four men of the 
crew perched on the rail or leaning on 
the main boom, gazed at me inquiringly. 

“ Well, what is it ?” impatiently asked 
the skipper. 
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“Nothing but a piece of brass,” I an- 
swered, coolly, closing my hand tightly. 
“T thought I would fool you. Rather 
nasty there in the east, cap’n ; don’t you 
think so? Hadn’t we better give her a 
little more chain?” 

“Expect some Aleck wrapped up a lot 
of old junk and threw it overboard for 
a joke. Yes, go for’ard, boys, and let 
out a little chain.” 

“Let's see it, Ross,” said the cook, 
as he lifted the axe and started for the 
galley. 

“T threw it over. It was only a piece 
of brass,” I replied, in a careless tone, 
lying twice. 

The approaching squall brought Cap'n 
Charlie to his feet. “Heave this over- 
board and get it out of the way,” he 
shouted. ‘ We can’t have it under foot.” 

“No, don’t do it! it’s full of gold! 
Doubloons!” I cried in his ear. The 
wind had struck us and the schooner 
keeled sharply, and with difficulty could 
I hear myself speak. 

“Let go the other anchor,” was all he 
said. In an agony of doubt lest he 
should not have understood me, I .hast- 
ened forward to repeat the order. 

As soon as possible I returned aft. 
The keg had rolled into the scuppers, 
and the watch had not molested it. 
The captain was near the wheel. 

“What did you say, boy ?” he quickly 
asked, as I came to his side. 

“T said the brass piece is gold, and I 
believe the keg is full of it.” 

“Gold! You’re crazy! Good Lord, 
I hope it is! Jim,” to the watch, 
“bring a lantern from the galley.” 
Then seizing my arm, “Hurry up now, 
and we'll take it below before he sees 
us.” 

With nervous celerity we carried the 
cask down the cabin-stairs and stowed 
it ina locker. When Jim appeared I 
set his lantern in a corner and dis- 
missed him to his duties. 

“New, let’s see your money,” sarcas- 
tically demanded Cap’n Charlie. 

I fished it from my pocket and handed 
it to him. 

“You're right, Ross, it is a Spanish 
doubloon,” he said, with more coolness 
than I had expected. ‘‘ We'll look into 
the keg. Roll it out.” . 

He cut the canvas covering the top, 
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further, so that a flap was turned 
over. 

“See this, will you!” I was so ex- 
ultant that I was nearly frantic. 

“ Be quiet,” urged the skipper. 

But.who could be quiet! The light 
from the lamp in the bracket overhead 
flashed yellow where the canvas had 
been lifted. In spots where the knife 
and the captain’s fingers had disturbed 
the upper layer in the keg the rays 
were reflected brightly. Gold! gold! 
gold! I never had dreamed of such a 
sight. I picked out a half-dozen pieces, 
and saw there were still others beneath. 
Chink! several slid into the cavity I 
had made. 

“Well, what are we going to do with 
it? Seems to be considerable. Won- 
der how it came in the Chesapeake?” 
The captain’s eyes shone, and his face 
was smiling, all in a twinkle, so to 
speak. 

I said nothing. The fortune was too 
stupendous for me to reason over. 
What should we do with it? Let me 


first be sure it was not a vision. Sol 


stood stupidly staring at the keg and 


the half-concealed metal glinting from 
the top. 

“We'll take it home, lad,” mused the 
captain. ‘ We'll go home in the morn- 
ing. Shove the stuff in there,” point- 
ing with his foot to the locker, ‘and 
don’t say anything about it.” 

** And Cap’n Sam?” I queried. 

“Qh, he'll come in for half,” and 
Cap’n Charlie turned and went on deck. 

We had been out four days, and the 
men were glad enough to set sail for 
Baltimore. We delivered the oysters, 
and by night were anchored in our ac- 
customed place. The crew was paid 
off and sought the shore, so that the 
captain and I were left alone on the 
Emily. One of the boats was in the 
water, and the keg was lowered into it. 
The captain sculled ashore, we procured 
a wagon, and drove with our treasure to 
the house. Bessie, the skipper’s daugh- 
ter, was at the door, to welcome us. 
Sending away the conveyance we re- 
moved the tarpaulin we had flung over 
the cask, and set the precious burden 
up on end in the kitchen. 

“Look, Bessie,” I said, “ here’s a dol- 
lar for you.” 
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“Why, Ross, it’s gold! Where did 
you get it?” 

“Yes, it’s gold, and here’s a whole 
keg full.” ° 

“ Wh-a-a-t!” With a spring she was 
beside the cask and thrust her inquisi- 
tive fingers through the canvas. “Cap’n 
Charlie, what have you been doing?” 
and with flushed cheeks she planted 
herself before him. 

*“We'll have supper, and then we'll 
tell you all about it. You can’t expect 
aman to talk on an empty stomach,” 
he replied, bending to kiss her. Bessie 
glanced appealingly at me, but obe- 
diently prepared the meal. 

That night, after we had eaten, we 
three held a council. Seeing that the 
room was secure from the gaze of any- 
one outside, we poured the contents 
of the keg upon a cloth laid on the 
floor. When the last bit had been 
shaken out, there was quite a heap. 
Some of the pieces were tarnished. 
Probably these had been on the more 
exposed layer. But the majority were 
comparatively bright. The amount was 
nearly $15,000 in value. The money 
had been strongly wrapped in tarpaul- 
in, jammed tightly in a stout keg, that 
enclosed in more tarpaulin, and the 
seams well tarred, so water had had 
slight effect. I fancy some slaver had 
been forced to part with his gains, or 
possibly a privateer was the loser. At 
any rate, here it was, and good gold, 
too. Our oyster-bed was a new one, 
and had not been thoroughly dredged ; 
therefore the hoard had lain undis- 
turbed. Doubloons made up the bulk 
of the coins. 

Bessie was in raptures. 

*“ Well,” she said, with true womanly 
sprightliness, “don’t let’s sit here all 
night. What are we going to do with 
it?” 

Cap’n Charlie removed his pipe, 
from which the smoke had been rising 
in jerky puffs. 

“We'll get out of Baltimore to- 
morrow night,” he said, reflectively. 
Then, in a more resolute tone, “ I’ve 
been thinking, and I’ve concluded Cap’n 
Sam must do without this money. I 
found it, and there is nothing in our 
contract that calls for me to divide such 
a haul with him, if he is my partner. 
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But I can’t deposit doubloons in Balti- 
more, for the banks would wonder, 
and the men on the schooner would hear 
it, and the cat would be out of the bag 
in no time. SoI think the best thing 
we can do is to make a voyage.” 

“Where?” I asked. 

“Havana is the most convenient point, 
I reckon. We can tell the people here 
we're going to the Bahamas after pines 
and nuts. We can clear for the Baha- 
mas. At HavanalI can get the money 
changed, a little at a time, and can put 
it in different banks when we come 
home. We'll buy some beef to-morrow 
morning, and fill the water-barrels, and 
sail as soon as we can. The oysters 
Cap'n Sam will tend to,I guess. Better 
shovel those doubloons into the keg 
again. It’s the best place for them. 
He never would have given me any of 
them if he had found them,” with a 
stubborn shake of his head, referring 
to his absent partner. 

“ How about Bessie?” I asked, as af- 
ter his unusually long speech my guard- 
ian paused to refill his pipe. 

“Yes, that’s what I want to know. 


How about me?” chimed in the young 
lady. 

“W-e-1-1,” drawled Cap'n Charlie, be- 
tween his puffs, “you can ship with us.” 


Of this I was heartily glad. I loved 
Bessie, and the understanding was that 
some day she was to be my wife. She 
was a pretty lass, slender, rather below 
medium height, with bright, winsome 
features, blue eyes, and thick, wavy hair. 
Delighted at the prospect of seeing for- 
eign lands, she impulsively kissed the 
skipper on the end of his nose, and then 
made a charge on the dirty dishes, chat- 
tering all the time. 

On the afternoon following we got 
safely away. The keg had been packed 
in a box, which was placed in the cabin, 
with no questions interfering. A few 
acquaintances knew Cap’n Charlie was 
“ goin’ after pines en nuts en take his 
fam'ly ‘long,” but such an ordinary oc- 
currence excited no especial comment. 
It was the intention of the captain to 
put in at Nassau, replenish the water- 
barrels, and clear for Havana; then to 
cruise down through the Bahamas to 
see what the fruit outlook was. On 
our way back from Havana we could 
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obtain cargo enough to warrant the 
voyages, in the minds of the public. 

All went smoothly until we were fif- 
teen days out, and trusting soon to see 
the Cuban coast. But almost under the 
tropic line, on the Great Bahama Bank, 
we were beset by a dead calm. For 
three days we rested motionless, with 
the sun blazing in the zenith, and the 
temperature on deck a hundred and 
twenty degrees. The morning of the 
fourth day we were overwhelmed by 
a mighty storm. In these latitudes 
calms often are broken by dreadful 
hurricanes. The rain poured in sheets, 
driven before the fierce wind. With 
difficulty the orders of the captain were 
distinguished. The jib was lowered 
and the foresail. Water in the scuppers 
was ankle-deep. Luckily the rain beat 
down the combing of the waves, and not 
many seas were shipped. We flew with 
the storm all day. Bessie sat in the 
cabin, occasionally sticking up her head 
to inquire, facetiously, if we needed her 
assistance. At night the wind moder- 
ated somewhat. The rain ceased, and 
the waves consequently increased in 
violence. When morning dawned the 
heavens were cloudless. 

The struggle had exhausted us, and 
we were ready for a respite. The cap- 
tain took a reckoning. As we suspected, 
we were miles out of our course, to the 
westward. Several little keys were in 
sight, and by latitude and longitude 
were estimated to be part of the Dry 
Tortugas. While we were discussing 
the situation I noticed the schooner was 
not pitching so much as she had been, 
but was low in the water and wallowing. 
Quickly stepping to the pump, which 
only an hour previous had sucked, I 
worked the handle. A stream gushed 
from the spout. The captain ran into 
the hold, not saying a word. He re- 
turned with a troubled face. 

“Water’s rushing into the well by 
inches, Ross,” he said, gravely. “I 
think she must have strained a seam, 
and there’s no chance of bettering it, 
with this sea on,” and he paused doubt- 
fully, and looked out over the tossing 
waste. ‘“She’s settling fast, too. Jack,” 
turning sharply, “put the ship’s boat 
over the side. It’s larger than the oth- 
er one.” 
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To the eyes of the crew the plight of 
the Emily was clear, and they hastily 
hooked the tackle to the boat and swung 
it over the rail. I hastened into the 
cabin, and interrupted Bessie, who was 
combing her hair. 

“Bess, come on deck. The schooner 
is leaking and we are going to leave 
her.” 

She smiled roguishly. 

“T’m not trying to fool you, Bess. I 
wish I was. Come, I wouldn’t stop 
to pack anything. Bring that shawl, 
though. Hurry!” 

I was fearful the schooner would go 
down and catch us like rats in a trap. 
The girl paled a little, but in an instant 
was on deck with me. 

In the meantime Cap’n Charlie and 
the crew had thrown into the boat some 
“salt hoss” and pilot-bread, and had 
rolled to the rail a barrel half-full of 
water. The wind was again blowing in 
a nasty way, and the seas continually 
broke over the laboring vessel. 

She was pretty low now, but water- 
logged so she was rather steady. As 
the boat was under her lee, without dif- 


ficulty we transferred the barrel, and 
lost none of the precious fluid. 
“Now let's get away from here,” said 


the captain. ‘‘ Pull for that key yon- 
der,” and he pointed to a small back of 
land about two miles northwest. 

As Itumbled into the stern I thought 
of the doubloons. I had relied on the 
captain to attend to them, but in the 
flurry of the departure and my anxiety 
for Bessie, I had omitted to speak to 
him of them. They were not in the 
boat. 

“For heaven's sake, Cap’n, where is 
the box?” I shouted. 

“The d box can go where it came 
from,” he savagely replied. Nothing 
more was said on the subject. 

The persons in the boat numbered 
seven: Cap'n Charlie, Bessie and my- 
self, the three men in the crew, and the 
cook. The crew was composed of Balti- 
more boys. One among them, a great 
lump ofa fellow with humped shoulders 
and brutish face, I never had liked. I 
sat in the stern and steered. Bessie 
was at my side. The captain was in the 
bows, crouching motionless, his eyes 
fixed on the schooner behind us. 
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“There she goes,” he quietly re- 
marked ; and we knew the Emily was 
beneath the ocean. 

The huge waves towering upon us 
made my position a responsible one, 
and it required all my skill to prevent 
the boat from broaching to. The men 
pulled stoutly. Suddenly, when we 
were half-way to the key, the cook’s oar 
snapped. Despite my utmost efforts 
the boat at once swung round, and then 
capsized. Naturally I threw mvarm out 
and grasped Bessie, and we came to the 
surface together. 

I was a good swimmer, but if I had 
not clutched an oar which floated near 
I could not have kept up a minute, with 
Bessie as a burden. She was badly 
frightened, and struggled until choked 
by the spray into weakness. When she 
became more docile I placed her on the 
oar, in front of me, and by treading 
water managed to recover breath. She 
soon understood my method. A short 
distance from us was swimming another 
person ; who, I could not discern. The 
wind was drifting us onto the key, and 
all we could do was to wait. 

Nearer and nearer we swept, now on 
the crest of a billow, now in the deep 
hollow. 

“ Hold tight, Bess,” I urged, as my 
feet touched bottom. A surge lifted us 
and flung us forward in a roar of foam. 
Again I felt bottom, but the undertow 
was so strong that the receding wave 
dragged us backward over the slippery 
coral. Another wall of water, and the 
oar was torn from our hands. We were 
hurled upon a ridge—hung there a 
moment—then over we plunged. With 
an arm around Bessie’s waist I swam as 
hard as I could, and when the wave 
flowed out we were in only three feet of 
water. The undertow was slight now, 
and the force of the surf was cut by 
the reef, so that, carrying the exhausted 
girl, I reached the beach. 

Such hot, soft sand! It oozed over 
my feet as I staggered up the incline, 
out of the fangs of the angry seas. 
I laid Bessie down, and sank beside 
her. Just for a second, I thought, then 
I will attend to her, for I was wellnigh 
spent. 

The sun was blazing overhead. The 
languor of exquisite warmth stole over 
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me, and I lost consciousness. When 
again I opened my eyes the sun was 
high in the heavens. Blankly I stared 
at the bright sky above me; but only 
for an instant, until I realized the sit- 
uation, and remembered all. With a 
nameless dread I raised myself and 
looked for Bessie. Thank God, she was 
there, seemingly as I had left her, 
save that she had clasped her fingers in 
mine. My movements disturbed her. 
Her lids unclosed and she smiled into 
my face. 

“How do you feel, Bessie?” I asked. 

“Oh, I’m all right. You’re awake at 
last, are you? I woke in the night, 
and you were in a sort of stupor, so I 
went to sleep again.” 

She also sat up, now, and we gazed 
about us. 

“There's somebody else on the sand, 
Ross!” and she seized my arm witha 
convulsive grasp. Down the beach a 
little way was the outstretched figure 
of a man. 

“T’ll go over and see who it is. You 


stay here,” I said, anxious that the 
young girl should not approach a 


corpse, and fearing lest it might be the 
remains of the captain. 

But it was not Cap’n Charlie. I 
could tell that almost at a glance, by 
the clothing ; and when I arrived at 
the spot I saw the man was not dead, 
for tracks were visible in the sand. 
His features were hidden by his arm. 
I kicked him gently. He muttered un- 
easily, uncovered his face, and I recog- 
nized Jack, the sailor for whom I had a 
dislike akin to distrust. 

“Hello, mate, you’re here, are ye?” 
he said. “Anyone else git ashore ?” 

“The captain’s daughter is all I have 
seen. She is yonder. Get up, Jack, 
and let’s spy round. Perchance we will 
see some of the others.” 

The sailor stiffly rose to his feet, and 
we returned to where I had left Bessie. 
She shyly greeted the addition to our 
number. What a pitiful trio we were 
—torn clothes draggled by the water, 
covered with sand and rank with salt, 
faces red, hair matted and unkempt. 

In the centre of the island was a 
moderate elevation, and to this place 
we went to view our surroundings. We 
ascertained we were on a small key. A 
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few tall, rushlike grasses grew in the 
interior, and from these the white, 
loose sand bore smooth to the sea. On 
all sides boomed the surf. On the east 
the inflowing billows were interrupted 
by aseries of shoal rocks, coral, which 
was just under the surface, and which 
acted as a barrier-reef. Over this we 
had been carried, and it probably 
preserved us from drowning. I scru- 
tinized every inch of the key, then the 
horizon. Nothing met my gaze except 
the dazzling sand quivering in the 
heat, the grasses rustling in the breeze, 
and the green water foaming along the 
shore. A pair of terns circled and 
dipped above us. Two clumsy brown 
pelicans settled on a sprit of land and 
squatted there. 

“T see a box, sir! It’s caught on the 
reef!” exclaimed the sailor. 

Tossed up and down near the east end 
was a box. The pelicans flapped away 
in alarm as we ran across the beach. 

“Hope t’ God it’s lemons, or some- 
thin’ to drink,” muttered Jack, as he 
waded in and shoved the find to the dry 
sand. I myself prayed that it might be 
lime-juice, a case of which, on Bessie’s 
account, we had brought from Balti- 
more. But no—it was those cursed 
doubloons. I recognized the lid. 

The keg had been packed in a lot of 
light stuff. A wave must have carried 
off the cabin, and the treasure had 
floated, to follow us here. 

“Shall I open it, sir?” eagerly in- 
quired Jack. 

I nodded my head and turned aside. 

“Pretty heavy; mebbe it’s iron,” 
mused the sailor, as he pried up the 
cover with his knife. ‘Bless me, if 
tain’t a bloody kag!” With a rock he 
hammered at it. 

The import burst upon Bessie, and 
she broke into tears. The man was so 
engrossed with his task that he did not 
notice her action. I sternly looked on 
while he wielded the piece of coral. 
The top was loosened and lifted out, 
exposing the canvas. Recklessly Jack 
tore apart the slit cloth. 

For a moment he was speechless. 
Then, with an oath, “It’s gold! Money! 
Look at it, will ye!” He scooped a 
mass of the coins into his hands and 
let out a tremendous whoop. 
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“T know, Jack,” I said, gently, “ but 
we can’t drink it.” 

What a mockery! A gull screamed 
derisively as he whirled past. The sky 
was like brass, and the heat fumed in 
tremulous waves above the tortured 
sand. The breeze blew faintly. An 
insect in the grass piped shrilly, The 
sun beat on the yellow money at my 
feet, and the sight was repulsive. 

“We can’t buy anything just now, 
Jack,” I continued, as lightly as I could. 
“We had better take another turn 
around the key. Maybe something 
more has come ashore.” 

Bessie slipped her arm through mine 
and we pursued the line of the surf. 
After proceeding a short distance I 
glanced back. There sat Jack beside 
the keg, hurriedly thrusting the gold 
into his pockets, and covertly watching 
us. 

“Poor fellow!” I sadly whispered. 
“See, he is made daft by so much 
wealth. What a fool! We do not want 
the dross.” 

Bessie and I walked on, but although 
we carefully scanned the shoals and 


completed the circuit of the key, not a 


new thing did we run across. I was 
beginning to suffer intolerably from 
thirst. While Bessie complained not, 
I knew she, too, was in distress. 

“Is there no way to get fresh water, 
Ross?” she inquired, as we stopped, 
undecided what next to do. 

The waves leaped and glistened be- 
fore us, rushed softly upon the moist 
sand, and flowed in limpid transparency 
over the cool, wet rocks. Every gurgle 
said ‘ Drink! drink!” but I well knew 
it was madness to taste the brine. So 
I replied, dully, “No, Bess, I can’t 
think of any.” 

I do not recollect how we spent the 
time until night. Jack remained by 
his beloved keg. He was morbidly 
suspicious of me, and although he 
talked civilly enough he evidently pre- 
ferred to have- me in another portion of 
the key. Vainly I looked for a sail. 
Not an image marred the sharp horizon. 
The ocean grew calm. As the sun sank, 
his beams glared in a burning pathway 
across the level surface. The orb be- 
came of glowing red, as when viewed 
through smoked glass, and seemed to 
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expand as it touched the water. The 
lower edge flattened, and the sides 
elongated, until the figure was that of 
a great arched mouth of a furnace, with 
the sea, like molten metal, running out. 

Right against the murky crimson 
was limned the form of Bessie. She 
had wandered to the west end of the 
island, opposite me, and stood, a grace- 
ful silhouette, gazing oceanward. 

And I groaned and shut my face in 
my hands. 

Darkness came immediately. In the 
patch of grass was a shallow depression, 
and here Bessie was made as comfort- 
able as possible. Her tongue was swol- 
len and her lips cracked, and she was 
utterly miserable. We could not talk, 
so I flung myself down within calling 
distance of her, to obtain what rest I 
was able. Jack stuck to his doubloons. 

The night passed swiftly, but was 
rife with troubled dreams. Time and 
again I went through our shipwreck. 
Brooks and green meadows mocked me 
in tantalizing confusion. From this 
experience of mingled pain and pleas- 
ure I awaked, to find the dawn was 
near. I roused Bessie, who was lying 
in a semi-lethargy. I persuaded her to 
dip her clothing into water, and to put 
a pebble in her mouth. These efforts 
were of small avail. We were faint 
from hunger, too. Bessie’s tongue was 
almost black, and her lips were drawn 
apart and shrivelled. Iwasin the same 
condition, but I was stronger than the 
girl. I wonder now how so slight a 
creature as she had so brave a spirit. 

I bethought myself of Jack. He had 
disappeared, and so had the keg. Pres- 
ently he came staggering along the 
beach from behind us. His eyes were 
bloodshot and he was a horrible object. 

“Mate,” he said, hoarsely, ‘this 
thing’s got to stop. You know what I 
mean. We mus’ hev somethin’ to drink, 
an’ there’s only one way to git it. We'll 
draw cuts, an’ I hev a knife.” 

The dreadful inference of his sugges- 
tion was but too apparent. 

“You mean—? ” I thickly stammered. 

“T mean ef we can’t git nothin’ else, 
we kin git blood. I’ve got a knife, an’ 
you haven’t, but I’m willin’ to be fair, 
an’ draw cuts.” 

“And the girl?” I asked, indicating 
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Bessie, who was sitting, out of hearing, 
on the sand, at the border of the grass 
clump. 

The sailor hesitated. ‘‘ Wa-a-l, she'll 
keep,” and he leered hideously. ‘“You’n 
me’ll do it.” 

Great heavens! this seemed more 
than I could bear. But what could I 
do? The man was mad with thirst and 
easily able to overpower me, for he had 
superior strength and a weapon. That 
would leave Bessie at his mercy. He 
might kill me suddenly. If I had had 
the least hope of victory I would have 
grappled with him. As it was, his prop- 
osition gave me a chance. 

“Very well,” I replied. “But you 
promise me you will not harm the girl 
if I lose. If you do I swear I will haunt 
you to your grave.” 

“She'll die quick enough, anyway,” 
he muttered. “But I give you my 
word I won’t tech her—before.” 

“We won’t tell her about this,” I re- 
marked. ‘“ We'll flip a doubloon three 
times. Is that right?” : 

The mention of the money appeared 
to please him, for he chuckled wickedly. 
Diving his hand into his pocket he 
brought forth a gold piece, which he 
eyed greedily. We had walked to'tthe 
hard sand, left uncovered at low tide. 
Here we stopped. 

“Jack,” I insisted, “we both are 
sailors. Let us shake hands on it, that 
we will do as God wills in this matter.” 

My heart was failing me. Was ever 
a more shuddersome crisis to be met! 

‘Blast me if I don’t,” he cried. 

“Well, you flip and I call. Tails!” I 
said quickly, as the coin spun in the air. 

Closely we bent over if as it lay on 
the beach. 

“Heads!” shouted Jack, triumphant- 
ly. Poor little lass! I thought. 

“Now I flip.” 

“Tails!” roared Jack. 

Eagerly we peered. 

‘Heads agin! This kills one of us, 
mate. Look sharp!” 

“Tails!” I cried once more, as the 
piece left his fingers. The doubloon 
struck on its edge, rolled slowly be- 
tween us toward the water, with the 
tail side facing me, hesitated—wavered 
—oh, God! which way?—and fell— 
tails up! My whole being was stifled. 
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There was a stillness. Land and sea 
were hushed. 

Then Jack spoke: ‘Mate, you’ve 
won, an’ I’m not goin’ back on my word. 
But you don’t git my doubloons. No, 
siree! I’ve hid the kag where you 
won't fin’ it, you ner yer girl, neither. 
Here goes the loose change,” and he 
flung handful after handful of gleaming 
gold into the sea, “an’ here goes Jack, 
to save you the trouble.” 

His voice had been increasing in vehe- 
mence, and ere I could interpose he had 
stabbed himself straight to the heart, 
and dropped dead, his feet lapped by the 
waves, his blood spreading sluggishly on 
either side of his body. The fatal doub- 
loon lay like a bit of sunshine on the sand. 

I looked up, and Bessie was running 
toward me. She had witnessed the 
tragedy, but until she arrived at the 
scene did not conceive the full extent 
of the horror. For an instant she tot- 
tered, rigid, blanched. As I sprang to 
catch her a cool breeze fanned my 
cheek. Holding her, I glanced to the 
north. Thank heaven, the rain was 
upon us. Unnoticed the clouds had 
gathered along the horizon; but they 
came too late for Jack. In a few mo- 
ments water fell in torrents. We ab- 
sorbed it, drank it in as the sands did. 
The fluid revived Bessie, our tongues 
were freed, and we laughed for very 
joyousness, forgetting the corpse at our 
feet. When the sun shone we slept. 

I was awakened by two. men who 
were shaking me briskly. We were 
saved. In the turtle-hunters’ boat were 
food and drink, and by night we were 
lodged in a hut on Garden Key. When 
recovered sufficiently, I told of our ex- 
periences, omitting all reference to the 
doubloons. This because I thought 
that in the course of time I might be 
induced to return and search for the 
keg. Jack was decently buried, and 
the report that he had killed himself 
while crazy was accepted. 

At Key West Bessie, my brave sweet- 
heart, died, worn out by her privations. 
Nothing can tempt me to revisit that 
accursed key. The gold has cost its 
weight in life’s blood, and Low will do 
well to sink it in the ocean. I never 
shall claim it. I want only Bessie, and 
her I shall soon see. 
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AMERICAN CONCERT SINGERS—V 
By Rupert Hughes 


ing between a tenor voice and a 
bass is this: If the vocalist event- 
ually sings “Ah, I Have Sighed to 
Rest Me,” he is a tenor; if he conde- 
scends to be “ Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep ”—“ by request ”—he is a bass. 
This test is slow, but it can be guaran- 
teed accurate. If these specific proofs 
are too long in appearing, a general 
rule can be made that everything erotic 
is tenor, and everything nautical is 
bass. If it isn’t “Il Trovatore’s” wail 
it is “Come Into the Garden, Maud,” or 
something of that sort; and if it isn’t 
the marine cradle-song it is something 
with “ Yo-heave-ho !” in it. 
Another test is the method of singing : 
If a man stands on his tiptoes and ties 


. ‘HE surest method of distinguish- 


his brow into an untrue lovers’ knot, he 
is a tenor ; if he digs his heels into the 
floor and ruffles his throat like the 
hackles of a belligerent rooster, he is a 
bass. 

A barytone is a nondescript, a be- 
twixt-and-between that may infringe on 
either test. The best way to tell him 
is to ask the singer himself. Don’t ask 
a rival singer, because every tenor will 
call “every other tenor a barytone, and 
every bass will call every other bass a 
barytone. And since the singer himself 
is not always trustworthy, it must be 
admitted that a true barytone voice is a 
hard thing to distinguish. Some have 
suggested that the range of the voice 
should decide its classification, but this 
is an inartistic and mechanical subter- 
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fuge that omits all reference to the 
quality of the voice and the psychology 
of its singer. 

In preparing this list of American 
concert singers it was curious to note 
that the number of tenors now at large 
just exactly equalled the combined num- 
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The reasons for these ratios are prob- 
ably these: A higher voice, being the 
more unusual, attracts to its owner the 
more attention. It lends itself to music 
of a far greater range and brilliancy. 
The natural tenor and soprano are ac- 
cordingly encouraged to cultivate what 








Mr. Ericsson 


ber of the unrestrained barytones and 
basses. It is probably true that there 
are just about two cultivated tenors to 
each barytone or bass. There are, sim- 
ilarly, about twice as many sopranos as 
there are mezzo-sopranos or contraltos. 
Continuing in this statistical humor, 
there are probably two trained sopranos 
to every tenor. 


F, Bushnell. 


may, after all, be only a mediocre ability. 
The mezzo-soprano or barytone, how- 
ever, is thought of as only an ordinary 
mortal, and a voice of the utmost possi- 
bilities may be left to waste its fra- 
grance in the dark, unfathomed caves of 
its owner’s thorax. 

A village church is the epitome of the 
world in this respect. The women “sing 
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Mr. Bicknell Young. 


alto” or keep quiet, or strain 
and squeal at the top notes ; 
the men drone out a bagpip- 
ish bass. The good voices 
are lost in the lugubrious 
average. Butif there isa girl 
who takes the high notes flut- 
ily, or a boy who can interpo- 
late the tenor part without 
danger of scarlet-fever, these 
voices sing out above the 
groundling chorus ; everyone 
pricks ear to listen, and the 
word is passed that Sukey 
Smith or Jakey Jones “has a 
voice!” It may be that that 
voice ought to be cultivated ; 
it may be that it ought to be 
confiscated : but to the teach- 
er it must go. The steps from 
this first discovery to a career 
of public weal or woe, are 
easy. 

So much for the dispropor- 
tion of high and low profes- 
sional singing. The fact that 
more women than men study 
song is doubtless to be ac- 


counted for by the superstition 
that flourishes in many districts 
that selling dry-goods or keep- 
ing books is a more manly ca- 
reer than singing. This public 
creed keeps many a man from 
developing the gold-mine in his 
larynx. Besides, there is, espe- 
cially in America, a sentiment 
that a man should not depend 
on his father after he has 
reached his majority. 

It is a wholesome sentiment 
on some accounts, a pernicious 
sentiment on others. It has 
much kinship with the old be- 
lief that as soon as a girl is of 
a marriageable age she should 
stand ready to hop off her fa- 
ther’s shoulders upon the first 
pair of empty male shoulders 
that comes within reach. 

But many a father will set his 
son up in business with a sum 
of money which, if devoted to 
paying his artistic tuition a few 
years on in his twenties, might 
give him a capital of unlimited 











Dr. Carl E. Dufft. 
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Mr. Oscar Saenger. 


possibilities. The responsi- 
bility of a father toward his 
son does not always end at 
twenty-one. There can be no 
arbitrary line drawn to decide 
every case. 

But until the golden day 
when the career of an artist 
is recognized as a substantial 
career, to be soberly prepared 
for—a career as worthy as any 
trade or profession, and quite 
as likely to repay investment 
and labor—and until women 
are put on a parity with men 
in the matter of livelihood— 
until that inevitable time, the 
vocal conservatories will turn 
out twice as many women as 
men. 

The most famous basso this 
country has ever produced is, 
undoubtedly, Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney, whose superb voice 
is no longer heard in public. 

The most important con- 
temporary American in the 
lower realms of song is un- 





doubtedly Mr. David Bispham. 
His star has swum into our 
ken very suddenly and very 
brilliantly. He comes from 
Philadelphia by way of Lon- 
don. His Quaker parents in- 
tended him for commerce, but 
music will out, and he became 
asinger. Like most of the best 
singers, he has undergone the 
polishing of many teachers, 
Vannucini in Florence, Lam- 
perti the elder in Milan, and 
Shakespeare in London. 

His operatic début was made 
in 1890, and his rise into the 
Wagnerian music-drama was 
very rapid. It was ag an op- 
eratic star that he came back 
to this country, and he must 
be classed as one of the su- 
preme dramatic artists of our 
operatic time. As a singer also 
he is remarkably finished and 
versatile. The intellectuality 
of his interpretations and their 
completeness place him close 
to Maurel. 





. Lewis Williams. 
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Mr. Bispham has distinguished him- 
self not only in opera, but in oratorio, 
concert, and recital. He has an amaz- 
ing repertory, which includes not only 
arias and Lieder and chansons, but many 
old English songs by Henry Lawes and 
other lyrists too little known nowadays. 
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best in the world. But this is not the 
place to discuss any other singers than 
those largely identified with concert 
and oratorio. 

No American bass is better known 
in concert or oratorio or in church sing- 
ing than Dr. Carl E. Dufft. His oro- 


Mr. Purdon Robinson 


Mr. Bispham’s voice is a flexible and 
accurate barytone that shows to the full 
its high cultivation. 

If Mr. Eugene Cowles had chosen to 
dignify. grand opera with his unsur- 
passed bass, instead of lavishing it on 
comic opera, America would have in 
him and Mr. Bispham a brace of artists 
that need not fear comparison with the 


tund and manly diapason is managed 
quite without affectation or mannerism. 

In Ericsson Bushnell, Esq., New 
York has a basso of much distinction. 
He has an unusually good presence and 
method, and his voice is large without 
the ferocity common to bass singers. 
Mr. Bushnell sang at the dedication of 
the Carnegie Music Hall in New York, 
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at the World’s Fair under Thomas, 
with the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston, and at many music festivals. 
He has also sung abroad, though his 
studies were completed in America, 

Not the least interesting thing about 
Mr. Bushnell is the fact that he is the 
son of Cornelius 8S. Bushnell, who built 
the Monitor for Ericsson and was part 
owner of her, for she had not been ac- 
cepted when she defeated the Merrimac 
and saved the navy of the North from 
destruction. 

Chicago’s best-known barytone is 
doubtless Mr. Bicknell Young. He 
studied in England, where he gradu- 
ated with high honors from the Royal 
College of Music. He spent several 
years in London, singing in concert 
and oratorio. He took part in the first 
performance at London of “ Parsifal.” 
In America Mr. Young has appeared 
much in concert and oratorio. He also 


delivers a lecture-recital on operatic 
history. 


In this he is assisted by his 
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Mr. Perry Averill. 


wife, Mrs. Elisa Mazzucato Young, an 
Italienne of unusual gifts in compo- 
sition. ; 

Another prominent Chicagoan is the 
barytone Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes. 
Mr. Holmes studied music in America 
and in London with Georg Henschel. 
In London he sang with the best or- 
chestras, and in America he has re- 
peated his successes. He has appeared 
at the Worcester and Cincinnati festi- 
vals, and sang frequently with the 
Chicago Orchestra, under Theodore 
Thomas, at the World’s Fair. 

An unusual range is that of Mr. 
Townsend H. Fellows’s most unusual 
barytone, which soars up to A flat and 
down to G. His studies were made 
under Sieber at Berlin, and he has 
sung in church oratorio and concert 
very widely. He makes a specialty of 
German Lieder. 

One of our most eminent barytones 
is Mr. Oscar Saenger, who was born in 
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Mr. Ernest Gamble. 


Brooklyn. His voice—though not large, 
is dramatic, and he has sung in opera 
with the Hinrichs Company. He went 
abroad with the Arion Society in 1892 
as solo barytone. He spends most of 
his time now in teaching. 

More and more the American man 
singer follows the American woman 
singer into the esteem of the English. 

A barytone recently returned from 
foreign successes in London and the 
provinces, where he sang under the 


direction of Georg Henschel, is Mr. 
Charles W. Clark. His voice is reported 
to be one of rare richness. 

Mr. Perry Averill has attained 2 con- 
siderable prominence in concert and 
appeared briefly in opera with the Hin- 
richs Company and Lillian Russell. 
Mr. Averill was born in Connecticut. 
He has been in much demand for lyric 
recitals and oratorio, but is now chiefly 
absorbed in teaching the young idea 
how to toot. Among his teachers was 
Randegger. 

Mr. Lewis Williams is another of our 
singers who comes back to us by way 
of London, which is the Mecca of ora- 
torio singers and students. Mr. Will- 
iams is a native of Kentucky. After 
studying in London under Henschel 
and others, he sang at the Crystal Pal- 
ace concerts and elsewhere. A year of 
opera singing convinced him that ora- 
torio was his field, and he has already 
gained himself a high standing there. 
He was a member of Mme. Nordica’s 
concert company this last season. 

There is a legion of other singers of 
much achievement and more promise. 
Among the best of these are Purdon 
Robinson, Esq., who was born in New 
York City, studied here, and has found 
here his chief interests in teaching and 
singing, even for occasional out-of-town 
concerts: also Mr. John C. Dempsey, 
Mr. J. Armour Galloway, Mr. Francis 
Rogers, all of them barytones, and Mr. 
Ernest Gamble, who is a true basso 
profundo, in spite of his youth. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 


By Joanna R. 


FEW years ago Chicago made the 
offer that, if Congress would leg- 
islate to move the national cap- 


A 


ital to her metropolis, she would engage 
to reproduce, free of expense to the 
general Government, all the public 


buildings in Washington City. The 
completion of the new Congressional 
Library is a decisive answer to the prop- 
osition of the queenly city of the West. 
Washington defies her to duplicate this 
edifice, which now ranks among the 
greatest triumphs of architecture in the 


Nicholls Kyle 


world. “What is the practical utility 
of this vast structure?” is a question 
asked by the casual visitor to the new 
library. There is room enough in one 
quarter of the building to store all the 
books that could be produced in count- 
lesseons. But there is another thought 
than usefulness by which the poetic 
spectator is impressed while contem- 
plating this grand monument to knowl- 
edge, and that is its memorial aspect. 
Turn where the eye will, it is met by 
some silent reminder of the great of 
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all ages—a statue which recalls their 
form and features, a fresco which re- 
peats their utterances of wisdom, or a 
single word in mosaic commemorating 
the genius which has become immortal. 
Exalted, along the ceiling of the spa- 
cious halls, shine the letters of those 
illustrious names before which the world 
bows in homage. The devotees of 
philosophy, science, art, music, paint- 
ing, religion, of every clime, are en- 
shrined here. It is the Westminster 
Abbey of the Earth. 

But to some Americans this consecra- 
tion of architectural beauty to the mighty 
dead is not satisfying ; every corner of 
the majestic structure must have an 
appropriate use, and to this end various 
suggestions have been offered. The 
advisability of moving the Educational 
Bureau and assigning it apartments in 
the new library building has been dis- 
cussed, and by some people warmly ad- 
vocated. But decided opposition was 
evoked by the proposition to move and 
incorporate the Army Medical Library 
in the newinstitution. This fine collec- 


tion of medical books, belonging to the 
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office of the United States Surgeon- 
General, is at present located in the 
same building as the Army Medical Mu- 
seum, the connection between the two 
being of the most intimate and indis- 
soluble character, forming one of the 
most unique institutions in the country. 
Both library and museum date their 
existence from the late civil war, whose 
horrors and sufferings prompted a pro- 
found study of military medicine and 
surgery. In 1862, Surgeon-General 
Hammond directed all medical officers 
of the army “ to collect and forward to 
the office of the Surgeon-General all 
specimens of morbid anatomy, surgical 
or medical, which may be regarded as 
valuable, together with projectiles and 
foreign bodies removed, and such other 
matters as may prove of interest.” The 
office of the Surgeon-General possessed 
about three hundred and fifty books on 
medical subjects at that time, when Con- 
gress legislated to appropriate $5,000 
yearly for the purchase of reference- 
books to be used in the compilation of 
the ‘Medical and Surgical History of the 
War.” In 1865, Dr. John S. Billings, 














The Army Medical Museum. 
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U. S. A., was placed in charge of the 
embryo enterprise, and his wide-grasp- 
ing mind instantly seized this opportu- 
nity to lay the foundation of a national 
medical library. The success of this 
scheme, under his energetic adminis- 
tration as curator for thirty years, has 
been phenomenal. For many years 
the office of the Surgeon-General oc- 
cupied the old Ford Theatre (the scene of 
the assassination of President Lincoln), 
but in 1885 Congress appropriated 
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retired from the army, and assumed the 
duties of Director of the Department of 
Hygiene at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a few months after was 
called to New York as Superintendent 
in Chief of the consolidated libraries of 
Astor, Lenox, and Tilden. Since the 
resignation of Dr. Billings, the Army 
Medical Library and Museum has been 
under the direction of Surgeon David 
L. Huntington, U. 8. A., whose reputa- 
tion as a military surgeon was estab- 





In the Library. 


$200,000 for the erection of a special 
repository for the already fine collection 
of books and specimens—the present 
building—which was completed in 1887, 
and stands in range with the National 
Museum and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in one of the handsomest parks of 
Washington City. The plans were drawn 
under the direction of Dr. Billings. It 
is unpretentious in style, but admirably 
adapted for the purpose to which it is 
dedicated. It is fire-proof, well-venti- 
lated, scrupulously clean, and flooded 
with sunlight. 

In October, 1895, Dr. Billings was 


lished during his continuous service 
in the Army of Tennessee, through- 
out its marches and campaigns, until its 
final muster-out in July, 1865. Dr. 
Huntington isa native of Massachu- 
setts, a graduate of Yale, and a medical 
graduate from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. During his military career 
he has held a number of responsible 
positions, professional, literary, and ad- 
ministrative. He superintended the 
construction of the new hospital build- 
ing at the Soldiers’ Home, Washington, 
D. C., and organized a medical depart- 
ment for the same. In 1881, he was 
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assigned to duty as Curator of the 
Army Medical Museum, and while act- 
ing in that capacity edited the third 
surgical volume of the ‘“ History of the 
War of the Rebellion.” In the fall of 


1897 he was sent abroad as a delegate 
to the International Sanitary Confer- 
ence held at Brussels, and to represent 
the medical department of the United 
States Army at the twelfth Interna- 
tional Medical Congress, at Moscow. 
He has but recently resumed his duties 
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Work-shops of a highly scientific char- 
acter they are, as will be recognized by 
the following short description. The 
Bacteriological Department is under 
the immediate direction of Surgeon 
Walter Reid, U. S. A.; the Chemical 
Laboratory under the superintendence 
of Dr. W. M. Mew; and the Histolog- 
ical and Micro-Pathological Laboratory 
under the care of Dr. W. M. Gray. The 
anatomical specimens for exhibition in 
the museum proper are prepared by 








Interior of the Museum. 


as Director of the Army Medical Mu- 
seum and Library. 

The scope of this dual institute, which 
was purely military when first inaugu- 
rated, has developed until its impor- 
tant and far-reaching influence is recog- 
nized abroad as well as at home. The 
plain red-brick structure offers attrac- 
tions to the curious as well as to pro- 
fessional men, and the place is visited 
by most sight-seers. Only the second 
floor is open to public inspection, the 
rest of the building being regarded as 
the work-shops of the establishment. 


Dr. C. R. Hodge, while the preparation 
of the pathological specimens is con- 
ducted by Dr. Daniel S. Lamb, whose 
long connection with the Army Museum 
dates back to 1868, covering a continu- 
ous period of nearly thirty years. The 
post-mortem examinations of President 
Garfield, Vice-President Henry Wilson, 
Senator Brooks, and the assassin Gui- 
teau, were conducted by Dr. Lamb. In 
one apartment a complete service of a 
post hospital is preserved, and is shown 
to foreign medical officers and military 
men to illustrate the conduct of such 
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Spirillum of Asiatic Cholera, magnified 1000 diameters. 


matters by the 
United States. 


Much attention has 
been devoted to our 
army hospitals, as is 
evident in these de- 
tails of outfit, viz., 
bed-stretchers, ad- 
justable beds with 


table-arms, a com- 
plete set of instru- 
ments and appara- 
tus for antiseptic 
surgical operations, 
drugs, disinfect- 
ants, prepared 
foods, ete., all ready 
as if for actual 
camp-use. Sur- 
geon-General George M. Sternberg has 
regarded these various departments of 
the institution as a rich field and con- 
genial atmosphere in which to plant an 
Army Medical School to train newly 
appointed officers for their duties as 
physicians, surgeons, and sanitarians. It 
has been recently ordered that all young 
officers entering the Medical Corps of 
the Army take this preparatory course 
of study, and the excellent regulation is 
already bearing fruits by stimulating 
the whole service to more serious study 
of advancing medical science, and by 
tending to the greatly desired adoption 
of a uniform system of national military 
surgery. The laboratory of the Army 
Medical School is under the direction 
of Surgeon Charles Smart, U. S. A. 


Pneumococcus of Pneumonia, in Blood of a Rabbit, mag- 
nified 1000 diameters. 


The rooms which are open to the gen- 
eral public are upon the second floor, 
and are reached by means of an iron 
stairway carpeted with india-rubber, in 
conformity with the entire fire-proof 
arrangements. The east wing is occu- 
pied by the museum, the entrance to 
which is indicated by an enormous 
model of a gigantic skull, such as might 
have once surmounted the personality 
of the redoubtable Fe-fo-fum of fairy- 
tale fame. The collection numbers 33,- 
702 specimens of all kinds, and is classed 
among the eight largest museums in 
the world. The majority of the contvri- 
butions were made by medical officers 
of both the Union and Confederate 
armies. The collection of gunshot 
wounds is excep- 
tional, and exhibits 
results and condi- 
tions unknown 
since the discovery 
of antiseptics, form- 
ing a group which 
it is safe to predict, 
‘will never be du- 
plicated.” 

Two cases are 
filled with gunshot 
wounds from the 
battle of the Wil- 
derness alone. The 
reactionary effect on 
lead of human bone 
and tissue is shown, 
and there are nu- 


Bacillus of Diphtheria, magnified 1000 diameters. 
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Dr. Lamb and the Pathological Laboratory. 


merous plaster casts of the results of 
amputation. In connection with this 
part of the subject there are models for 
the study of veterinary medicine and 
surgery, as the horse is eminently man’s 
close companion and friend in time of 
war. 

Besides these relics from battle-fields, 
there is much that is valuable to the 
practitioner in time of peace. Dona- 
tions of interesting specimens have been 
received from various sources, and ad- 
ditional purchases have been made from 
time to time, till the collection embraces 
the different subjects of pathology, hu- 
man anatomy (normal), comparative 
anatomy, embrology, instruments, and 
miscellaneous. The specimens in glass 
cases are arranged transversely on the 
floor of the room which is devoted prin- 
cipally to “ wet preparations,” or those 
preserved in alcohol. Above this floor 
runs a gallery around the four sides of 
the wall, which is reserved for osteolog- 
ical specimens. In cases of wood, pro- 
jecting from the gallery railing, are mod- 
els of various skin-diseases, revolting to 
contemplate, also dissections under alco- 
hol, in opaque dishes covered with glass, a 


process which has, within the past two 
decades, superseded the employment of 
dried and injected specimens. Sections 
of frozen bodies are mounted similarly 
to the dissections, and, being ‘accurate 
sections of the various organs in situ, 
are exceedingly valuable. 

All the pathological ills to which flesh 
is heir are arranged in a scrupulous or- 
der, in casts, in wax models, and in wet 
preparations. Especial prominence is 
given to the diseases of armies. Camp- 
fevers, diarrhoea, Asiatic cholera, and 
consumption are abundantly illustrated. 
Not only the hideous ravages of disease 
and injury are exhibited, but the beau- 
tiful and marvellous efforts made by 
Nature torestore and heal, when assisted 
by man’s ingenuity in what are termed 
plastic operations. The modern system 
of vaccination is exemplified in wax. 
The various parasites which afflict hu- 
manity in divers ways and countries are 
represented, notable among which, as 
the only specimen of the kind in the 
United States, is a case of mycetoma, or 
East India foot-disease, caused by a vege- 
table parasite. The normal develop- 
ment of the egg-germ may be studied 
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Pathological and Bacteriological Laboratory. 


in a series of wax preparations on an 


immensely magnified scale. In further 
exemplification of embryology, a French 
“ manikin,” manufactured by Auzox, at 
Paris, is repeated in detail as normal, 
abnormal, deformed, diseased, injured, 
etc. This piece of elegant workman- 
ship forms a strong contrast with a 
Japanese manikin, two hundred and 
fifty years old, that greatly resembling 
a heathen idol, which is preserved in a 
glass case as an antique curiosity. 

In the corner devoted to monstros- 
ities the thoughtful mind may trace a 
logical explanation of the ancient belief 
in a race of Cyclops. All uncivilized 
peoples hold the abnormal in reverence, 
and it is very likely that from the birth 
of a child with a single eye in the cen- 
tre of its forehead originated those 
mythological creatures with only one 
eye, who were endowed with preternat- 
ural powers and dispositions as hideous 
as their looks. An object of interest to 
those who delight in marvellous coinci- 
dences is a bit of human skin on which 
an arrow had been tattooed, for close 
beside the prophetic symbol may be 


observed a hole made by a real arrow 
when it pierced its victim. In another 
case is an arrow preserved to illustrate 
what has been wittily termed “a narrow 
escape.” The shaft, having transfixed 


Dr. Robert Fletcher, 
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the body of its victim, broke in the mid- 
dle. One half was drawn out from the 
back, the other from the abdomen, yet 
the wounded man survived the op- 
eration. 

Some recent additions to the mu- 
seum, made by Dr. Gray, are a series 
of sections of human embryo, mounted 
in a most delicate manner between 
glasses and framed, with accompanying 
photomicrographs of the same, also a 
series of longitudinal sections of bones, 
human and comparative, mounted in a 
similar manner, the thin, wafer-like 
strips, resembling fine gauze-work, giv- 
ing a good idea of the architecture (so 
to speak) of living organisms. 

The various systems of the human 
body—muscular, circulatory, lymphat- 
ic, nervous, respiratory, digestive, etc. 
—with the organs of sense, are per- 
fectly illustrated, and in this genera- 
tion, when the study of physiology has 
become such an element in our public 
schools, teachers find a visit to the 
Medical Museum quite an important 


Surgeon D. L. Huntington, U.S.A. 


assistant in imparting knowledge of 
this nature to the young people under 
their care. Some ghastly specimens of 


mummies are placed in separate cases, 
together with the more valuable skele- 


Class of 1897, Army Medical School. 
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Sciagraph of the Hand of a Soldier’s Home Inmate. 


tons. In the gallery is a collection of 
three or four thousand Indian skulls of 
different tribes, which were gathered 
together as subjects of anthropological 
investigation as to typical outline, di- 
mensions, and race-groups of crania. 
A long array of complete skeletons sus- 
pended in a continuous glass case, lines 
the whole length of one side of the gal- 
lery-wall. 

The readers of Fenimore Cooper's 
wild tales gaze in wonder on the mum- 
mies of Indian babies which were found 
in trees dried by the sun. More curi- 
ous still is the excellent preservation of 
a few specimens of tattooing from the 
Maoris of New Zealand. 

Large use of photography has been 
made in illustrating tissues and struct- 
ures of the human body, and there are 
a number of pictures of the revelations 
made by the X-rays. The evolution of 
the microscope is demonstrated by a 
series of these instruments, from the 
first rude invention down to the most 
delicate and complicated mechanism 
which triumphs over the secrets of mi- 
nute biology. Some of these more 
ancient instruments bear the names of 
Janssen (1590), Robert Hooke (1635), 
Campani (1665). Surgical instruments 
are also to be traced from the first bar- 
barous tools (little better than a reap- 
ing-hook and saw) with which human 
limbs were mutilated, down to the most 
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exquisite devices for expediting opera- 
tions. All conceivable inventions in 
splints and bandages and appliances 
for dangerous and delicate operations 
are exhibited, and form one of the most 
interesting and instructive features of 
the museum to practising physicians. 

Among the ancient instruments is an 
operating -table three hundred years 
old, on which Magendie and Claude 
Bernard made some of their most im- 
portant experiments. This rude, un- 
comely piece of furniture would hardly 
be granted a place to-day in a modern 
kitchen, its heavy, clumsy bulk appear- 
ing better suited to a butcher's estab- 
lishment. There is also a fine collec- 
tion of medals, commenced by Dr. Will- 
iam Lee, of Washington, and continued 
by the museum. 

Even children, who visit the estab- 
lishment with their parents, may find 
amusement in examining the models of 
hospitals, with their tiny cots and other 
appointments visible (just the right size 
for a doll-house), and I have no doubt 
that these, together with the models of 
hospital cars and steamboats, have often 
suggested a new game, such as the out- 
break of a contagious epidemic in the 
doll community. 





Japanese Human Manikins, 250 Years Old. 


























Crossing the central hall to the west 
wing of the building, the visitor finds 
himself in a spacious reading-room, 
fitted up with every accommodation in 
the way of seats and large, handsome 
tables. From the walls look down the 
elegantly framed portraits of Surgeons- 
General, beginning with that of James 
Tilton, 1813. The likenesses of the 
celebrated Samuel C. Morton and 
Philip Bing Physic, may be observed, 
also photographs of the international 
medical congresses of 1881 and 1884, 
held in London and Copenhagen. 
Other pictures relate to the healing-art 
as practised at different stages of civil- 
ization, and one very curious old engrav- 
ing depicts scenes at Rome during the 
plague of the seventeenth century. 


- Distinguished, partly on account of its 
vivid scarlet coloring, is a fine portrait. 


of Dr. Billings, arrayed in the gown in 
which he received his degree of D.C.L. 
of Oxford. The doctor smilingly de- 
scribes his sensations when compelled 
to walk the whole length of the hall, 
dressed in this rather un-American 
robe of brilliant hue to receive the 
honor. 

Since April, 1897, Dr. J. C. Merrill 
has been in charge of the library, which 
at present contains on its shelves 
120,000 volumes of bound books, and 
more than 200,000 pamphlets, besides 
a valuable collection of atlases of 
plates and engravings, and is acknowl- 
edged to be “the most complete 
collection of medical literature in the 
world.” The book-stacks, which have 
a light, airy appearance as they rise 
in three tiers, are substantially con- 
structed of iron and capable of sustain- 
ing great weight. The books are ar- 
ranged according to nationalities, the 
library embracing no less than twenty- 
six languages, not including some 
minor dialects; also very rare works 
of archeological as well as of scientific 
interest. One, the composition of Gilio 
di Portogallo, a Dominican monk who 
died in 1266, was translated into Italian 
and published in 1463. A manuscript 
of the “Practica Dicta Librum,” in beau- 
tiful preservation, bears the date 1349, 
eighty years before the invention of a 
printing-press. There is a copy of 
Petrus de la Cerlata, or de Argellata, one 
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of the earliest works upon surgery 
extant ; a choice volume, illuminated in 
the style of 1493, of “Articella,” from 
the works of Hippocrates and Galen ; 
and a fine edition of the works of Galen, 
including the “ Charteris.” An English 
black-letter book, entitled “The Noble 
Experience Practised and Completed 
by the most Expert Master Gerome of 
Brunswick,” contains illustrations of 
surgical operations of a primitive char- 
acter once performed in sober earnest, 
which provoke unbounded merriment 
from the practitioner of the present 
day. But the lover of antiquities es- 
pecially revels in a magnificent fac- 
simile production in two large tomes of 
the Ebers ‘“‘ Papyrus,” the hermetic book 
of pharmacy of the Egyptians, supposed 
to have been written 1,552 years before 
the birth of Christ, and to contain 
knowledge of more ancient origin. 
Among the treasures of modern medi- 
cal literature is a ponderous volume 
worthy of special mention, the “Anat- 
omy” of Mascagni (1823), containing 
life-size plates, and the “Atlas Comple- 
mentaire ” of Witowski. 

The collection of American literature 
from its earliest period has been a 
principal object of the institution, at 
the same time that foreign authors are 
given a recognition greater than that 
granted by the foremost European 
libraries. To make this vast wealth of 
information accessible to the profession, 
an index catalogue has been compiled, 
more extensive than was ever before 
contemplated. This work was author- 
ized by Congress and was commenced 
in 1879. Each year one volume of the 
series has since been completed, till the 
catalogue numbers sixteen large ectavo 
volumes of 1,000 pages each. It is ar- 
ranged by authors and subjects in one 
alphabetical list, and may be fairly 
considered as “practically an index to 
all the medical literature of the world 
up to nearly the end of the nineteenth 
century.” The large accessions since 
the work commenced are carefully 
carded and will appear in a second 
series of the catalogue. Only a small 
edition of this extensive index has been 
printed and distributed to important 
medical libraries in the United States 
and in Europe. The names of 150,000 
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authors are given, with the dates of 
their birth and death and an accurate 
list of their published works. There 
are about 600,000 titles of books, 
pamphlets, etc.; in fact, a complete bib- 
liography of works upon every organ of 
the human body, with all diseases, 
wounds, and affections to which the 
same are susceptible, remedies, theories 
of treatment, and descriptions of special 
cases. Three hundred pages are devoted 
to one heading, “Fever.” The Lon- 
don Lancet comments upon the benefit 
derived from consulting our Index Cata- 
logue, with regard to periodical litera- 
ture (which contains some of the finest 
writing of the day), by saying: “It 
supplies a want long felt of an inter- 
national index.” Medical periodicals 
from all parts of the world: China, 
Japan, Greece, New Zealand, Egypt, 
Constantinople, Malta, the West Indies, 
are subscribed for, and physicians of all 
nations visiting the Army Medical Li- 
brary can see there the latest publica- 
tions of the profession in their own 
languages. Two hundred pages of the 
catalogue follow the heading ‘“ Periodi- 
cals.” Dr. Robert Fletcher, Assistant 
Librarian since 1876, has been largely in- 
strumental in perfecting this ponderous 
catalogue, having been associated with 
Dr. Billings in laying its corner-stone, 
and having labored toward the com- 
pletion of the literary edifice during 
the past seventeen years. Dr. Fletcher is 
an Englishman by birth, but an Ameri- 
can patriot in sentiment, as is attest- 
el by his service as a surgeon of 
volunteers during the War of the Re- 
bellion. He has been the recipient of 
several medical degrees, both in his 
native land and in the United States, is 
a member of numerous societies, phil- 
osophical and scientific, and is well 
known as a writer in medical literature. 
He is also, outside of his position in 
the Army Medical Library, editor of the 
Index Medicus, a monthly publication 
now in its twentieth year, which ex- 
hibits in a classified form the medical 
literature of the world, and is a monu- 
ment of research of infinite value to 
the scholar and student in all medical 
libraries. 

While intended mainly for reference, 
a certain latitude is observed by the 


management of the Army Medical Li- 
brary with a view to benefiting the 
profession in our country generally, 
especially students and writers, by lend- 
ing books to well-established medical 
societies and libraries of prominent 
medical colleges, provided these insti- 
tutions guarantee the safe return of the 
borrowed property and pay the charges 
of transportation to and from Washing- 
ton. The convenience and assistance 
of this arrangement cannot be over- 
estimated, for often it is impossible for 
physicians to visit the capital city and 
consult the desired authorities in per- 
son. 

This generous policy of lending its 
books accentuates the position of the 
institution as the exponent of the evo- 
lution of the grand system of medicine ; 
although, viewed in its entirety, it will 
be perceived that its thoroughly organ- 
ized departments are mutually inter- 
dependent to form a harmonious whole, 
the museum effectually supplementing 
by object-teaching the intent of the 
written works and treatises of the 
library. 

Dr. Huntington, describing the gen- 
eral scope and influence of the institu- 
tion, in an address delivered March, 
1897, closes with the following admira- 
ble peroration : 

«But it is really upon the medical 
profession of the United States, with 
whom we are co-workers for the com- 
mon good of humanity, that we rely for 
good-will and sympathy in assisting us 
to extend our sphere of usefulness and 
to render of avail the possibilities which 
are in us, by standing by us, ready to 
lend a helping hand for the preserva- 
tion of the unity and integrity of the 
Army Medical Library and Museum ; 
an institution, the product of the en- 
ergy, industry, and intelligence of the 
medical department of the army, mate- 
rially aided by the interest and gener- 
osity of the physicians and surgeons of 
this country, and fostered by the liber- 
ality of our Government ; an institution 
which within the period of a human 
generation has grown from small be- 
ginnings to its present stature, the ad- 
miration of all who know it, and, we 
trust, the especial pride of the Ameri- 
can medical profession.” 
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brave a lass as ever gathered wild 
red roses in North Carolina. 

Those were days when women as well 
as men needed bravery. British and 
Colonist were mixed as thoroughly as 
ever diverse elements could be all over 
the “old North State.” All days were 
like the proverbial April days, all 
tears and smiles. 

In the battle of Guilford, fought on 
March 15, 1781, Cornwallis had held 
the field, but bar ely held it. His weak- 
ness was by that battle made plainly 
manifest ; General Greene, even while 
he fell back, yet discerned that present 
rebuff meant for the Americans speedy 
and permanent victory if every advan- 
tage were closely pressed. Sagacious 
Washington, at news of this battle, 
changed his plan of attacking Sir 
Henry Clinton with his 12,000 British 
troops in New York, and pressed rap- 
idly south to attack Cornwallis instead. 
Thus out of Guilford was to spring 
Yorktown and Liberty. 

The first of April of that eventful 
year found all North Carolina asurge 
with excitement. At one moment lord- 
ly Englishmen, still confident and ar- 
rogant, clattered into a house and de- 
manded victuals; the next instant some 
Continental cavalryman sped by riding 
for life from pursuers ; or hastened in to 
snatch but a moment of home-life from 
a month of battles. 


MM tvare i SHEPPERD was as 


It was in dusk of that first of April, 
1781, that Colonel Shepperd rode alone 
to hishome. This was the first glimpse 


of his young wife since four months 
Joyful and obsequi- 


of hard fighting. 





APRIL’S LADY 
A WAR TALE OF THE YEAR 1781 
By Martha Young 








ous slaves held his stirrup as he dis- 
mounted, but all united to warn the 
loved master to utmost caution. The 
British lay hard by. Some urged that 
he be up and away at once, but the Col- 
onel would hear nothing of that. His 
horse was carried into as safe hiding as 
could be found, while the Colonel sat 
within by the smouldering logs of his 
own fireside conversing with his wife 
of the mighty matters of the day and 
hearing tenderer bits of home gossip. 

The Colonel had unloaded his pockets 
of a goodly load of gold, and was de- 
bating of a safe hiding-place for it, 
when heavy steps resounded in the hall. 
Quick as thought the Colonel gathered 
the precious metal and laid it far back 
in the wide fireplace. Swiftly, with a 
burned fagot in hand, he swept ashes 
over the heap, 

Not a moment too quickly he sprang 
across the room, set one spurred foot 
on the waist- high wainscot, and catch- 
ing a picture-frame to aid his spring, 
he swung his tall form above the door 
whereat now the steps sounded. Little 
standing-room was there on the upper 
part of the door-frame, and never a bit 
of arras or drapery was there to hide 
him as he clungthere. High above the 
door on a nail wherefrom a picture had 
once depended he reached a hand and 
slipped over the naila ring he always 
wore. In truth it was Mistress Shep- 
perd’s gemel-ring, a gift to him in the 
days of their courtship. There he half 
stood, half hung, by the ring on his fin- 
ger over the heads of the British sol- 
diers who entered. 

Mistress Shepperd,with all the pres- 
ence of mind that she could muster, 
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refrained from so much as a glance 
toward her husband on his most open 
place of hiding. When the soldiers 
entered she sat before the ash-sifted 
logs gently rocking and singing. 

‘Good madam, your husband is here,” 
quoth the leader, blusteringly entering. 

“You would bring me good news, 
sir,” quoth the lady. 


‘“‘Tf we find him we shoot him on the 


instant,” declared the leader. 

Mistress Shepperd knew that there 
was no weapon on her husband, for his 
heavy arms were with the servants who 
had taken his horse into hiding. She 
knew if they found him they would find 
him at their mercy, and of this blessed 
mercy she knew they would have little 
enough for so doughty a warrior as 
Colonel Shepperd. 

“Come,” said one ; “if the low fellow 
be indeed off he has been here and has 
doubtless left gold i 

“Low!” interrupted Mistress Shep- 
perd. “So high as the oak stretches 
above the chick-weed, so high is my hus- 
band above such as you!” Most ve- 
hemently did her cheek mantle, only to 
change to deadly pallor at the thought 
that he was in very truth above them all 
at that instant. 

“ We will seek for that gold,” quoth 
the leader. Whereupon he flung wide 
doors of presses, and scattered hither 
and thither contents of chests of draw- 
ers. Yet the gray ashes kept well their 
golden secret. 

“ We but waste time,” most urgently 
cried one. “See you that he hath not 
had time to unburden himself of his gold. 
Let us seek him from attic to cellar, and 
finding him, we have both the prisoner 
and the wealth.” So filed they out, one 
following the other, all unwittingly un- 
der the heels of their enemy. 

No sooner were they out of the room 
than Mistress Shepperd hastily blew out 





the candle. Then was all the house in 
darkness as by magic, and tigder-boxes 
well hid by faithful slaves. By a most 
sudden inspiration she snatched up the 
weighty silver candle-snuffers, and with 
swiftly flying feet she was at the hall’s 
back door crying aloud: “ Run, Colonel 
Shepperd! For your life! Spur on 
your good steed !” 

Facing back into the dusky hall she 
clicked the ponderous snuffers till in 
the great hall they sounded and re- 
sounded like a blunderbuss ready for 
deadly firing. 

“He who dares approach this door 
dies!” quoth she sternly, and the awe- 
some click of the snuffers reverberated 
an ominous echo to her words. 

“Fly, my husband! Strike your spurs 
rowel deep! Fly!” she cried into the 
night. 

Amazed by the suddenness of her cry 
and her threat the soldiers stood for a 
half second’s space dazed, robbed of 
their wits. 

“Come!” cried the leader in a mo- 
ment. “We wait here and our enemy 
escapes. Mount we and follow—and 
follow fast!” 

Out of the front door of the hall they 
hastened, and, mounting, they were off 
and away, followed by Mistress Shep- 
perd’s cries of, “Haste! Haste!” as 
if to her husband. 

The sound of flying hoofs once dead 
on the air, the brave lady re-entered the 
room, where her husband hastened to 
leap from his lofty stand to give her 
grateful praise for her quickness of 
thought and her courage. Yet now all 
the while her tears o’erflowed her smiles, 
so wrought was she with excitement. 

** Ah,” she sobbed while she laughed, 
“T have sent them a fool’s errand on 
this fool’s day!” 

“Even so, my April wife, all smiles 
and tears,” quoth the Colonel. 


DECEIVED 
By Joseph Dana Miller 


Ir the love I bore and sought 
In return were something bred 
Out of adolescence, wrought 
In a young and idle head ; 


If it were a dream without 


Promise that could be redeemed, 


Still—and though I’ve found you out— 


It is better to have dreamed. 
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THE JUSTICE OF COLOMARE 








By Jeanie Peet 








hall, across the little park. No- 

body could say that Justice was 
blind in Colomare. The little curving 
gouge made in the eyeballs had given 
the eyes a startling look of life. 

The sculptor had meant the statue to 
have an uncertain, dreamy gaze. He was 
a bit of a wit, was André Brassard. 

“She'll be sure to be near-sighted or 
far-sighted,” he laughed, “‘our dame of 
the scales, here in Colomare ; but I don’t 
believe she'll be blind, and eyes are my 
telling point, always, because I never 
imitate the Greek, but model good 
French eyes with tears or laughter in 
them.” 

“ Better let Justice be as classic as 
you can make her!” urged Doneau, the 
stone-cutter, who was finishing the high 
pedestal. 

“‘ Well, I'll leave her so till the last 
minute in the clay, and you'll see then.” 

‘Leave her so in the marble, till the 
last touch!” begged his friend, “‘and 
youll see!” 

“T will; but after that she'll see, if 
only dimly.” 

The pedestal was finished ; the statue 
stood in the farther room, beautiful in 
the soft-tinted clay. Now the plaster 
model was completed, the heavy moulds 
thrown out, and the clay put back, in 
huge chunks, into the clay-tank. 

And now, with a wonderfully devised 
system of measurements, the work of 
drill and chisel began. 

In a few weeks the two men had 
brought out the figure from the monster 
block in triumph. The marble had 
proved to be flawless ; the chisels rang 
spiritedly, day after day. Only the fin- 
ishing remained to do now, and André 
took this upon himself, although Doneau 
was often present, or in the other room, 


i statue stood facing the city 





and took all the pleasure a sympathetic 
coadjutor can take in his friend’s suc- 
cessful progress. 

And now the magnificent form, in its 
swathing of rich drapery, was perfect, 
and the noble face, replete with stately 
beauty, rose above the mens’ highest 
reach, with the eyelids lifted in that 
calm, impersonal gaze so well suited to 
the majestic subjects of ancient mytho- 
logical sculpture. 

“Tis glorious! You will not touch 
the eyes?” 

Doneau was tremendously in earnest. 

André Brassard laughed. 

“That's all very well for us artists,” 
he said. ‘‘ But it leaves too much to the 
imagination of people who haven’t got 
any.” 

That afternoon André was alone with 
his creation. He had cleared away the 
seaffolding in the morning, and now, 
placing a number of boxes one upon 
another, and resting on one knee in the 
bend of the arm, which was raised be- 
fore her to hold her sword, the sculptor 
drew a peculiar steel tool from a long 
and narrow breast-pocket, and went to 
work at the eyes with something like 
feverish haste. 

He smiled as he wrought with deft 
touches, wondering whether anyone 
would ask the reason of the vague sleepi- 
ness those orbs would possess. 

But now, of a sudden, he found that 
his pet tool had played him false. The 
marble eyes, instead of being sleepy, 
looked into his with startling clearness. 
Never before had he succeeded in get- 
ting that living look into the eyes of a 
statue. It was incredible. 

André climbed down and backed off 
a little way. He shut his own bright 
eyes; they were too full of his work, 
perhaps, to have seen aright. 
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He waited so for a few moments, until 
his eyeballs were rested from the inten- 
sity of his application and the white 
shimmer of the marble. 

He hoped that that too vivid look 
which he had seen might prove to be 
but a part of his own overwrought 
vision. 

The sculptor opened his eyes and 
almost recoiled, the gaze which met his 
was so clear and compelling. A little 
shiver went over him, and he sat down 
on a box of marble fragments. 

He must subdue that gaze. He fum- 
bled for the tool which he had dropped, 
and, finding it, rose with energy, and 
mounted upon the boxes till he stood 
before the beautiful, stern face. 

Suddenly a great sigh burst from him. 
How should he bear to destroy the great- 
est evidence of his genius? Why, fora 
mere theory, undo this wonder? 

Ah, if those eyes had only been in the 
head of a Juno or a Minerva, they would 
have made his fortune! 

Or if they had only been still in the 
clay. He could have cut the whole head 
off with a wire, saving it for the sake 
of those eyes, while he modelled another 
head for the Justice ordered for Colo- 
mare. 

In Toulon or Marseilles or some 
other great city, where crowds would 
see it, he might have secured a place 
for his masterpiece. He might have won 
immortality in Provence, not to mention 
a full purse. 

But one must do what one can, and 
the block of marble was paid for and 
belonged to the city, the little, scarcely 
known city which had had a bequest 
for a statue of Justice made to it, and 
so must own those eyes, unless he 
dimmed them now. 

“Ti is not in every lifetime one can 
do stich a touch as that,” said André, 
looking into the little cuts made in the 
marble pupils, 

It would be a cruel deed to cloud the 
expression of piercing lustre—the best 
thing he had ever done, the best he 
might ever do. 

No, decidedly ; the Justice must keep 
her eyes, even though they looked on 
nothing greater than the small affairs 
of Colomare. It was not in him to 
chisel away the least little edge from 


the hollows that held so much of the 
penetrating splendor of art. 

To-morrow the committee would in- 
spect the statue officially and arrange 
for the festivities of its unveiling in the 
mountain-guarded city’s square. 

To-morrow the studio would be empty 
again. André felt lonely, and raised 
his eyes to those he had created but a 
few moments before. 

“At least you shall look on my 
career!” he murmured. 


All went off smoothly. The statue 
was accepted, praised, and—what had 
been a little less certain—paid for, with 
a promptitude which argued well for 
the reign of the new Justice in Colo- 
mare. 

Its place was in the quadrangle be- 
fore the city hall. About the base of 
the pedestal came and went the laugh- 
ing flower-girls and the old hags who 
set them off so well, and who were just 
as picturesque in their way, they and 
their homely produce. 

All day in the rear of the Justice a 
babel of voices rose, in the jargon of 
Provencal French. In front, the traffic 
of the street went to and fro. The 
warm, dreamy sun of France’s summer 
and the chill, sleety rains of her brief 
winter fell around it. The statue had 
no chance to be lonely. 

In all weathers, on market-days, holi- 
days, and court-days those unchanging, 
watchful eyes looked out over the open 
space before the city hall, and it was a 
strange fact that the administration of 
the law in Colomare became a model 
for all that part of France. 

How much does our life consist in 
what we do, and how much in what we 
are ? 

What had become of André in the 
years while the statue had stood guard 
over the city of his birth? Had the 
successful creation of such noble beauty 
led to higher and higher flights of 
genius and ardent toil? 

André had never done any notable 
work since the day when the marble 
figure had been placed in the square. 

On that proud day he had shared the 
honors with the statue; he had drunk 
in the sunshine of praise and promi- 
nence, as he had the Chablis and the 
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Bordeaux afterward, at the dinner given 
in the Salle darmes. The whole day 
had been an intoxicant to him. He had 
retired late, escorted to the very door 
of his picturesque cottage by old friends 
and cronies, who prophesied fame and 
fortune without stint for him. 

As he fell asleep that night he had 
turned his face in the direction of the 
square, where the statue stood under 
the stars, looking with wide-seeing eyes 
upon the silent city. 

The next day André had been rest- 
less and discontented. Colomare went 
about its business and all excitement 
had quieted down. 

The studio was empty; there was no 
new and pressing order to force the 
sculptor into a saving routine and fill 
the strange void in his interest in life. 

True, there was some gold to count ; 
but after André Brassard had counted 
the gold three or four times he put it 
away. To a man who has known the 
enchantment of art-creation, the glory 
of recognition, who has added some- 
thing to the intrinsic riches of the 
world, there can be little besides weari- 
ness in the mere handling of coin. 

The reaction had come, after the in- 
tensities of existence. 

André was no deep philosopher to 
pilot his own mind safely across its gulf 
of danger, or understand, even, where 
the danger lay. 

He fell into an unhappy state of 
nervousness. When Aline set his din- 
ner before him he grumbled; when 
little Gaston, his only son, rushed in 
from his play with a shout, he bade him 
crossly be still. 

The power of steady work seemed to 
leave him; he would go to his studio 
and “set up” some bust or figure in 
the plastic clay, and forget everything 
for an hour or two in it. He produced, 
in this way, many spirited sketches or 
suggestions. 

But he never finished one of them. 
He would sit in his cottage or its little 
garden and dream and smoke his pipe, 
and the following day he would wander 
away along the mountain-stream, idling 
for hours on one or the other of the 
bridges. When, after some days, he 
found himself again in his studio, the 
forgotten and undampened clay would 
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be dry and cracked. André would 
growl and fling it into the clay-box—a 
lost possibility forever. 

People wondered at first, and some, 
especially his friend Doneau, before he 
left Colomare to work on the terraces 
of the gardens at Hyéres, volunteered 
advice; but we accept the failure of 
others without much pain, and it be- 
came an understood thing, in the little 
city, that André Brassard was a failure, 
after all. 

A certain resentment showed itself in 
the manner of those who had made 
much of him and prophesied greatness 
for him. He had not only failed to 
bring the looked-for honor to Colo- 
mare, but he had proved his comrades 
to be liars, and so the glances which 
met his, as he wandered about, had a 
touch of contempt as well as much 
coldness in them. 

André shrank more and more into 
his dreams. 

At length no one paid any attention 
whatever to the man, and he came and 
went like a shadow; he, who had been 
applauded, feasted, and decorated in 
that very city. 

Only one thing was still noticed about 
him ; whichever way his footsteps went 
in solitary rambles, they always led him 
to return by the public place between 
the market and the city hall. 

The wretched man would look about 
him as he passed beneath the towering 
Justice, and if no one was too near he 
would stop and muse awhile, peering 
up into the marble face. 

That prying lad of Griffet’s told a 
queer story of hiding behind the pedes- 
tal and hearing André talk to the statue. 
The boy declared that the “old codger” 
had said : 

“ Always watching ; I wish I had shut 
your eyes!” 

André was more pointedly avoided as 
this account gained credence. He grew 
very poor, and the cottage fell into 
greater picturesqueness by reason of 
disrepair. The vines no longer con- 
fined themselves discreetly to the trel- 
lis of the rustic porch, but flung them- 
selves in reckless confusion about the 
paths, clutching, with long sprays, at 
fence-rails which bowed to meet them 
and shared their fall. The grass en- 
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croached on all the once prim lines, the 
steps became rickety, the roof shingles 
went astray. 

Many a cyclist stopped, as the city 
found itself on a popular road for this 
new army of invaders, and not one with 
a camera ever failed to stop and “take” 
the quaint abode, ignorant of. the 
stranger desolation within. 

“Blue prints” were often secured, 
too, of the fair, cold marble Justice 
with the watchful eyes. 

Those eyes “took” well, and after a 
time they began to look from portfolios 
in far-away lands. 

But no one knew the name of the 
sculptor. 

The patient wife, poor Aline, had 
died ; the boy, Gaston, had run away, 
at the age of fifteen, from a home where 
heart, brain, and ambition were alike 
stifled. André had gray hair and bent 
shoulders. The studio had been sold 
for debt, and a mortgage was due on 
the house. 

But in the court-house of Colomare 
the judgments continued to bring re- 
nown for their wisdom, while in all the 
surrounding villages the statue on the 
edge of the market-place was held in 
admiring esteem. 


One day a famous traveller stopped 
and looked through Colomare. He had 
with him, as courier, a dark-skinned, 
good-looking young man, whose black 
eyes snapped as he followed his riche 
Americain from one to another of the 
attractions. 

After they were gone the son of Grif- 
fet said : 

“ That was Gaston, old André’s boy.” 

But nobody cared, even if it were so, 
until it was found that the cathedral 
had been robbed of some of its gold 
plate, and the dark young courier “had 
been brought. back into the city under 
arrest. 

Then, indeed, the name of André and 
his only son were heard in Colomare. 
Everyone remembered what a climber 
the boy Gaston used to be. There were 
plenty to testify to the whippings he 
had received for climbing about that 
very cathedral, and direct proof of his 
guilt was also not lacking. Repudiated 
by his tourist, who went his way, the 
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sculptor’s son was thrown into the 
stone cell of the little prison, and there 
André was permitted to speak with him, 
a privilege which did not enhance the 
happiness of anyone. 

“You were always a good-for-noth- 
ing,” muttered the father. 

“It is easy to see where I inherited 
it,” replied the son. 

The Justice of Colomare would re- 
ceive additional celebrity from this case. 
The offender was to go to the galleysat 
Toulon, to drag away years in bitter 
shame and heavy toil. His bed would 
be an inclined plank, to which he would 
be chained at night ; his food would be 
a mess of dried peas. 

André sat in his cottage. He remem- 
bered how his gay little lad used to 
climb in at the window. What a queer 
thing a past was! Could nothing be 
done for that boy who was once little 
Gaston ? 

André hunted about on a high shelf 
and pried out from among the débris 
thereon a long steel tool. 

“What has been done—why should 
it not be done again?” he thought. 

Who should escape from prison if 
Gaston could not? 

But the jailer would not admit him. 

“One word!” 

“Not one!” 

“Tt is for a last good-by.” 

“Much you care! What would you 
have? Besides, you saw him yester- 
day!” 

The jailer added: “He goes south in 
the dawn.” 

André shrank back. The jailer rat- 
tled his keys at him and turned away, 
impatiently. André hesitated — his 
nerve was broken. He remembered 
this man, on the day of the unveiling 
of the Justice, clinking glasses with 
him and hailing him as good friend and 
great artist. 

What a queer thing a past was! That 
man, so arrogant now! André went 
down the stone steps; his knees trem- 
bled under him. 

He shuffled along, his dulled capacity 
for suffering waking up more and more 
as he went. There had been no justice 
in the trial. His Gaston—why, he was 
nothing but a boy. And what a city! 
Why, it had risen against them. No- 
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body had had a good word. They had 
said that he, André, was an idle vagrant, 
fit father to such a son. 

And now the bagne! It was awful. 

The man tottered now, and made little 
moans. The light night-breeze of May 
carried them up and tore them into 
shreds of sound, which drifted about 
corner windows of houses and fright- 
ened children and their mothers who 
happened to be awake. 

In the square, before the statue, An- 
dré stopped. A furious anger came 
over him. He lifted his head and 
looked at that white, cold, beautiful 
face which his own hands had shaped in 
the clay and cut in the marble. The 
open eyes looked back into his. Only 
the stars were overhead, but marble has 
a gleam, and the eyes seemed more 
stern and piercing than ever. 

Someone had left a ladder against a 
flower-booth in the market-place behind. 
André shambled over and dragged it 
to the pedestal, upon which he climbed. 

He pulled the light ladder up after 
him, and, setting it against the figure, 
began to mount. 

The ladder was insecure, but the man 
held on by the folds of the drapery, and 
at last he knelt in the curve of the arm, 
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with his left arm around the neck of the 
goddess. 

He felt in his bosom, with his right 
hand, for the steel tool. There it was. 

“The very one that gave you those 
accursed eyes!” he muttered. ‘You 
hunted down my boy with them, you 
tigress, and you're going to be blind 
now, as you ought to be!” 

The point of the steel was easily 
pushed into the little curled hollow of 
the pupil. One good pry—now! 

What was that? Someone — André 
turned, looked down; it was only the 
ladder, which had fallen. In recover- 
ing himself his knee slipped a little. 
He clung to the neck. 

The marble was so smooth; it seemed 
to shake him off. 


As the sun rose over the mountains 
and a long ray of golden greeting fell 
upon the beauteous marble form, the 
miserable convicted thief was being 
driven past, on his way to the galleys. 
He looked up, and the splendid, dread- 
ful eyes were on him. 

His eyes fell under that gaze of the 
white Justice, and then he saw his 
father’s body, which they were lifting 
to bear away, 




















traveller in Switzerland, was 

sternly set, and his lips were 
pressed together tightly, in a bloodless 
white line, as he sprang up from the 
-ard-table. 

‘That man cheated !” he cried, loud- 
ly and hoarsely, pointing to the player 
opposite. 

The startled gaming-room of the Kur- 
saal, at Lucerne, followed the direction 
of his finger, and the man unmistakably 
indicated seemed stupefied for a mo- 
ment. Orloff was his name—a gigantic, 
black-bearded, steely eyed Russian, not 
well known at the Kursaal, but believed 
to possess a fiend’s temper, and from 
certain incidents rated a vindictive and 
dangerous man. 

Now he sat looking at Dane for a mo- 
ment, his face working strangely. Then 
with a half-choked oath, he sprang up, 
knocked over the card-table, and dashed 
his fist into his accuser’s face. 

“You liar!” he roared, and as Dane 
crashed backward over a chair from the 
force of the blow, Orloff sprang at the 
fallen man’s throat. He was barely re- 
strained by some of the onlookers and 
Dane arose, pale, and with bleeding 
lips. He fumbled in his pocket for a 
moment, found a card and flung it in 
the other’s face. 

“You cur,” he cried, “ask someone 
what that means!” 

“‘T know,” gasped the Russian, speak- 
ing with difficulty in his passion; “ but 
are you sure that youdo? Gentlemen,” 
turning to the others, “I call on you to 
witness that I am the challenged party, 
and therefore can choose not only the 
weapons, but also the manner in which 
the duel is to be fought. Am I right?” 


ik face of Jack Dane, American 


UNDER THE SHADOW 


THE HORRORS OF A MUSCOVITE DUEL 





By Frederick Schwed 


A murmur of assent ran around the 
room. 

* That, of course, is understood,” said 
Dane, coldly. 

“Very well,” answered Orloff, with a 
savage glance, “I merely ask you to re- 
member that. My second will wait 
upon you to-morrow morning.” He 
turned sharply and left the place, ac- 
companied by his countryman, Torritz. 
There were only a few men in the card- 
room, the small number of habitués be- 
ing accounted for by the lateness of the 
hour. 

“Gentlemen,” said Dane, interroga- 
tively, “‘I can trust you to let this go 
no farther ?” 

The little group of foreigners were 
vehement in their protestations of se- 
crecy ; and Dane, relying less on their 
promise than on their inborn love of a 
duel, fought by others, felt that they 
were sincere. Thanking them he, too, 
departed, and the only remaining trace 
of the night’s incident in the card-room, 
was half a dozen excited, gossiping 
Continentals. 


Early the next morning Carter, an 
English friend of Dane’s who had con- 
sented to act as the latter’s second, re- 
ceived a visit from Torritz, the Russian, 
representing Orloff. 

“My principal,” Torritz told him, 
“instructs me to say that he chooses 
pistols as the weapons, forty metres as 
the distance, and the Muscovite, or old 
Russian code, as the manner of the 
duel. I myself would suggest just out- 
side the village at six o’clock to-morrow 
morning, as the time and place.” 

“ All of which is satisfactory,” Carter 
made answer, “except I must beg you 






























































to explain clearly the—I believe you 
said ‘ Muscovite Code ’—— 

“It is, as I said, the ancient Russian 
custom,” explained the other, “its es- 
sential points being that the duellists 
stand a measured and divided distance 
apart; then, after the word to fire is 
given, either may do so instantly, or he 
may reserve his shot and take a step 
toward the centre, his opponent being 
obliged to do the same. Thus, if they 
desire, they may advance until their 
pistols touch before discharging their 
weapons. However, either may fire at 
any time, from any distance, and, should 
he miss, he is still obliged to advance— 
but without another shot—as near his 
antagonist as the latter pleases, and is 
consequently at his mercy. You see, 
the duellist has the choice between the 
first chance at a long distance, or a 
surer chance at ashorter range. In this 
latter case, of course, he must take the 
hazard of the other man firing first, hit- 
ting him, and thus ending all. You see, 
it is as fair for one as for the other.” 

* But why does Monsieur Orloff 
choose such a peculiar method ?” Carter 
asked, suspiciously. 

“ T cannot say,” the Russian answered, 
“yet even if I did know, my principal, 
being the challenged party, is not re- 
sponsible to you for motives, nor need 
he explain his choice.” 

“Pardon me—very true,” said the 
Englishman, flushing. “Allow me to 
consult Mr. Dane.” 

He returned in a short while: “ Mr. 
Dane authorizes me to accept the con- 
ditions,” he announced. 


In the cool of the next morning the 
duellists faced each other on a quiet 
green plot surrounded by trees. Grouped 
to one side were the seconds, surgeons, 
and the spectators of the card-room 
quarrel. All knew of the dramatic man- 
ner in which the duel would be fought, 
and were watching with intense and 
strained interest. 

Dane was nervously excited. The ex- 
tended hand, grasping his pistol, wa- 


vered, and his face was drawn and lined. 
Orloff, on the other hand, was cool and 
possessed, his pistol-arm like iron, and 
only the fierce gleam of his eyes betray- 
So they stood for a mo- 


ing emotion. 
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ment in a breathless silence. As the 
word to fire was given, Dane’s heart al- 
most ceased its beating. For a second 
his finger pressed the trigger, then re- 
laxed ; for he felt that the bullet must 
be saved until its mission could be 
surer. While he hesitated, Orloff took 
a step toward the centre, and convul- 
sively Dane followed his example; the 
strain was becoming unbearable. 

Coolly, imperturbably, Orloffadvanced 
again, and as he did so, Dane could see 
him suddenly steady his pistol. The 
agony of suspense had utterly unnerved 
the American, and hysterically deter- 
mined that his opponent should not kill 
him while he hesitated, Dane also lev- 
elled his weapon. The next moment 
the report of his revolver rang out. 
There was an emotional gasp from the 
spectators, and all turned toward Or- 
loff. 

Then, in all its terrible force, the 
knowledge of certain death was borne 
upon Dane, for Orloff stood unaffected 
by the shot, save that his former expres- 
sion of calm was now cast aside, and 
his face glared in demoniac hatred. His 
features were distorted into a terrible 
grimace ; but whether of triumph, mal- 
ice, or vengeance, was difficult to decide. 
Not only was his stoic calm gone, but 
in its place had come passion, dreadful 
in its intensity ; and his left hand was 
pressed against his heart, as though to 
quiet its tumultuous throbbing. 

He gave little time for observation. 
Still with that horrible grimace, he took 
a long step toward Dane, who going 
through a mental Hades, also advanced 
—a step nearer to death. The ordeal 
was soul-rending. To die in the enthu- 
siasm and blood-lust of battle would 
have been heaven to this aiding one’s 
own cold-blooded murder. 

In the crisis, Dane’s character asserted 
itself. He felt that he must obliterate 
every other fact save that he had to ad- 
vance whenever his opponent did. And 
so, gazing at the weapon aimed at his 
heart, and trying to think of nothing 
save his honor, he watched Orloff, and 
five times more in rapid succession 
strode toward the end of his life. 
Against his will came thoughts of his 
mother—and the girl at home—while 
he advanced two steps nearer the Rus- 
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sian’s pistol. They were now within 
ten yards of each other, but so quickly 
and eagerly had Orloff moved that not 
thirty seconds had elapsed since Dane’s 
shot. 

Carter the Englishman was wild with 
rage: “The murdering hound!” he 
cried ; and blasphemed his God. No 
one noticed him, for all were gazing at 
Orloff. He had grown deathly pale in his 
passion, and it seemed that he could 
not advance quickly enough. Almost 
running, he went forward two more 
strides. Dane did the same, as well as 
his reeling senses would allow, com- 
mending his soul toGod. He was now 
in a stupor and seemed fascinated by 
that gleaming pistol barrel, while his 
face was the gray of a dead man’s. 

At last the Russian seemed content, 
for he stood still, and his weapon point- 
ed straight at the heart of his unarmed 
opponent. Then suddenly the revolver 
wavered in his hand, and a wild spasm 
twisted his already distorted features. 
With a horrid choking cry, he raised 
his left hand from where it had rested 
upon his breast, and pressed it against 
his mouth. There, just above his heart, 
was a bright red splotch on the light 
coat. 

So he stood, swaying to and fro for a 
moment, and then, as the blood gushed 
from his mouth, he fell to the ground 


in ahuddled heap. The seconds rushed 
to the spot and turned him over. He 
was dead—with a bullet-hole immedi- 
ately below the heart. He had been 
shot to the death by Dane’s fire, receiv- 
ing a wound ordinarily entailing im- 
mediate death. But this semi-savage, 
with an indomitable will, feeling death 
upon him, yet had pressed his hand 
over the hurt, and had kept alive full 
thirty seconds, that he might wreak 
his vengeance and carry his enemy with 
him into Death. 

And Fate had cheated him only by a 
second! 

As Orloff fell, Dane seemed to awake 
from his stupor, but at first could not 
realize what had happened. Carter 
sprang to his side: “Old man,” he 
said, half sobbing, “it’s all right ; that 
fiend is dead!” 

Dane looked at him dully for a mo- 
ment, and then at the ghastly bundle 
on the grass. Suddenly he seemed to 
grasp the truth, and the reaction was 
too much. He flung out his arms 
wildly : 

“Oh, my God!” he cried aloud ; and 
then again he screamed in a shrill fal- 
setto: “Oh, my God!” 

Then he fainted. 

As he fell, Carter sprang to catch 
him, and, awe-stricken, saw that his hair 
was turning from black to white. 


POSTAGE-STAMP COLLECTING 


THIRTY YEARS’ GROWTH OF A FASCINATING FAD 


By Charles E. Jenney 


\ , J ITHIN the last thirty years has 
sprung up and developed into 
vast proportions a fad which 

has far surpassed in the number of its 

adherents the older ones of numismat- 
ics, archeology, china, and autograph 
collecting. It may seem rather aspir- 

ing for a stamp-collector to claim a 

place for stamp-collecting beside the 

minor sciences of archeology and nu- 
mismaties, but in his enthusiasm, un- 
equalled by the admirers of any other 
fad, he has dared to claim that philately 
is a science. Science or fad, however, 





there is in stamp-collecting a deep 
interest—an unexplainable fascina- 
tion—so that whoever has ventured 
near the flame has felt the heat thereof 
and been singed. Just consider for a 
moment how popular and how univer- 
sal this fad has become. Only fifty years 
ago the United States issued its first 
postage-stamp, and yet to-day what per- 
son is there who can say he does not 
know at least one collector among his 
acquaintances? Can you show me a 
gathering of people in which at least 
one-half cannot say that they used to 
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collect when they were school-children ? 
Of course the great proportion of these 
have given up stamp-collecting, as the 
cares and duties of life came upon them, 
but not all, and perhaps few of them 
to-day realize the extent of what was in 
their time a school-boy’s hobby. For 
it is no longer such. In every line of 
business, in every profession, on every 
round of the ladder of social distinction, 
are to be found to-day ardent stamp- 
collectors, or philatelists, as they prefer 
to be called. 

There are in the United States to-day 
about 200,000 stamp-collectors, fifty 
weekly and monthly periodicals devoted 
entirely to philately, and over one hun- 
dred dealers in old stamps, some of 
whom do an annual business ranging 
up in the hundred thousands. 

Let us look deeper into what we con- 
sidered a boyish or rather senseless fad, 
and seek the cause of interest and charm 
which passes away so many pleasant 
hours for the tired business-man and 
overworked student. To start with, 
there is dormant in the majority of hu- 
manity a love of collecting. It would 
take a psychologist to go back of this 
and explain why the love of collecting 
is there. We only know that it is there, 
and see its first results in the collecting 
of buttons, birds’ eggs, butterflies and 
curios by the school-children. One 
fancy after another seizes them, and the 
mania spreads like a contagious disease 
through school, town, and country. 

With the advent of postage-stamps, 
some of those minds in whom the love 
of collecting was more strongly imbued, 
saw at once the basis of a new interest. 
To gather together these little bright- 
colored pieces of paper, which had 
brought letters each from a different, 
far-off land, held a charm for them. 
The strange. faces, languages, and de- 
signs appearing on the stamps were a 
great attraction, and the knowledge that 
they could not be counterfeited without 
heavy penalties, added value. Their 
geographical and historical interest was 
also an important factor. As the postal 


facilities increased and the department 
developed, new and attractive designs 
appeared on the stamps, stimulating 
the curiosity and admiration of the col- 
lector. 


He studied also the methods 
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of engraving and printing, and even the 
textures of the different kinds of paper 
used. When anew issue appeared from 
any country he looked up its history, 
discovered the reason of its design and 
its issue, and so kept well posted in 
current history and geography. To-day 
not a stamp is issued in any country in 
the world, no matter how small and ob- 
scure, but that the well-posted philat- 
elist knew beforehand the exact date 
on which it was going to appear, the 
amount issued, the design, and a great 
deal of other information about it. 

This knowledge has often led to spec- 
ulation in certain stamps of which the 
issue has been limited. Take, for in- 
stance, our own handsome Columbian 
issue of 1893. The appearance of this 
beautiful set of stamps made many 
thousands of new collectors. A number 
of dealers bought up all the one-dollar- 
value stamps, and collectors who had not 
procured them at the post-office had to 
pay from three to four dollars apiece to 
fill this space in their albums. At- 
tempts were made to corner the other 
dollar-values, by a number of dealers 
and collectors, but the amount issued 
was too great and the demand too small, 
and so to-day they can be bought of al- 
most any dealer at about ten per cent. 
below face-value, since Uncle Sam will 
notredeem his stamps. This, of course, 
disgusted the many who had speculated 
in them, and there were many reports 
that the bottom had dropped out of 
stamp-collecting, circulated by those 
ignorant ones who did not know that 
collectors in general refuse to have any- 
thing to do with stamps that are specu- 
lated in. 

An instance of this may be seen in 
the stamps of the Central American 
states—Honduras, Nicaragua and Sal- 
vador. About eight years ago, the pres- 
ident of an American bank-note-print- 
ing company, in New York, seeing the 
extent to which collectors purchased 
stamps, made the offer to these Central 
American countries to print and furnish 
free of charge their postage-stamps, on 
condition that he could each year make 
a new issue and have the right to use 
the remainders of the old issues, which 
the government need not recognize after 
the year was up, to sell to collectors and 
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to print as many as he desired for this 
purpose. His offer was accepted by 
these governments, but his plan did not 
meet with the expected pecuniary suc- 
cess, for collectors learned at once of 
his contract and refused to collect the 
unused remainders of these countries, 
which they called by his name, collect- 
ing only cancelled specimens of these 
issues which had done postal-duty. 

On June 19th of last year Canada 
issued a new set of stamps com- 
memorative of the Queen’s Jubilee, 
showing a portrait of Her Majesty as 
she appeared at her coronation in 1837, 
and also a portrait of her as she appears 
to-day, side by side. This issue was 
limited and the press had widely adver- 
tised it, so that on the day they were 
put on sale at the different post-offices, 
crowds, almost mobs, thronged to the 
stamp-windows in almost every city and 
town in Canada to buy the new stamps. 
Within a week of the issue the one-half- 
cent value, instead of selling at face, 
were being soid among collectors at from 
one to two dollars each. 

The Hawaiian Islands stamps have 
been always eagerly sought by collect- 
ors. About a year ago the stamps of 
the Provisional Government which were 
left over when the islands became a re- 
public, were destroyed officially in a 
furnace at Honolulu. At the time of 
the holocaust great crowds of people 
gathered outside the building, in the 
vain hope that the stamps would be 
drawn up the flue by the strong draught 
of air and distributed around outside. 

In 1896, at the time of the great cele- 
bration of the Olympian games in Ath- 
ens, Greece issued a new set of stamps, 
known as the Olympian series, which 
were for a time eagerly sought by col- 
lectors. The stamps represented, in the 
different values, a discobolus or disk- 
thrower, wrestlers, a charioteer, and the 
amphitheatre. 

The history of philately is full of such 
instances of the eager desire of stamp- 
“ cranks ” to possess themselves of these 
treasures. In many cases, in small co- 
lonial offices, postmasters have bought 
up entire new issues to speculate in 
themselves, and many smaller countries 
have also speculated in stamps for sale 
to collectors, issuing values and num- 





bers vastly out of proportion to their 
postal needs, and of unique designs, in 
order to thus increase their revenue, a 
by no means insignificant factor. Such 
stamps are called speculative by collect- 
ors and are avoided as much. as possible. 

Counterfeiting, especially of old and 
rare stamps, has been much practised, 
but the penalties are severe, and, thanks 
to the quick perception of collectors, 
most counterfeiters have been detected 
and punished. Many cases of counter- 
feiting and other iliegal practicesagainst 
the post-office department have been 
discovered and brought to light by 
philatelists long before they came to the 
knowledge of the Government experts. 

The designs on the stamps of the 
world are not the least of their attrac- 
tions. In many cases they represent 
the highest success in the engraver’s 
art, and many are excellent miniature 
portraits of our great men. Take our 
own stamps, on which have appeared at 
different times the portraits of almost 
fifty of our greatest statesmen, presi- 
dents, generals, and orators. A collec- 
tion of United States stamps is an ex- 
cellent historical portrait-gallery. And 
our Columbian issue, representing six- 
teen scenes from the life of Columbus, 
copied from old paintings of great value, 
is a splendid historical record of the 
great navigator. 

Other countries besides our own issued 
special Columbian stamps ; Venezuela, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, and Argentine all 
commemorated the discoverer by unique 
designs representing his voyages or 
landing. 

The portrait of the ruler of monarch- 
ical countries is the most common de- 
sign, and Queen Victoria’s face is 
familiar to the world around by the 
postage-stamps of England and all her 
colonies. Victor Emmaguel on the 
Italian, and Oscar II. on the Swedish 
stamps ; little Queen Wilhelmina on the 
stamps of the Netherlands, and Baby Al- 
fonso XIII. on the stamps of Spain and 
her colonies, all are examples. Devia- 
tions are the coats-of-arms on the stamps 
of Germany and of Russia. 

France tells much of its recent his- 
tory by its stamps. The first were is- 
sued in 1849, at the time of the first re- 
public, and bear the head of Liberty. 
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In 1852 the empire was established and 
the head of Louis Napoleon appears. 
In 1870 we have Liberty again, showing 
the establishment of the second repub- 
lic, and in 1876 the design was changed 
to one showing two emblematic figures, 
representing Peace and Commerce, 
which is still in use to-day. 

On the beautiful stamps of Western 
Australia appears a swan, the name of 
this country being formerly Swan’s 
River. New South Wales shows the 
emu, the kangaroo, and the lyre-bird, 
all characteristic fauna, on its stamps. 
Tasmania represents that missing link, 
the duck-billed platypus. On the stamps 
of the English colonies in the Straits Set- 
tlements, Pahang, Perak, Selangor, and 
and Sungei Ujong, we have a Bengal 
tiger leaping from the jungle. North 
Borneo shows us a crocodile, a pea- 
cock, and a hippopotamus. Sirmoor in 
British India shows the elephant; 
Guatemala, the quetzal, the sacred bird 
of the Aztecs. The Seychelle Islands 
have a turtle on some of their stamps, 
and the Somali Coast has a camel, 
by which means the mails are car- 
ried to the interior of that country. 
Peru gives us the llama; Newfound- 
land appropriately pictures the intel- 
ligent head of a Newfoundland dog, and 
also a seal and a cod, representative of 
its industries. 

The fauna of a country is not alone 
represented on stamps but also the 
flora, pictures from its natural scen- 
ery, and of its mechanical methods of 
communication. Nova Scotia has the 
shamrock and thistle ; Japan, the chrys- 
anthemum, and Samoa, the palm. 
Hawaiian envelope-stamps give a pict- 
ure of the harbor of Honolulu, and 
Congo stamps a view on the Upper 
Congo River. Egyptians give us the 
pyramids and the Sphinx. Salvador 
stamps have a voleano on them. On 
some of the stamps of Newfoundland 
appears a schooner; on New Bruns- 
wick and Hawaii, a steamship; on 
Uruguay, a locomotive; and on Nica- 
ragua, a telegraph instrument; while 
Mexico illustrates in its present stamps 
some of the still primitive modes in 
vogue in that country for letter-carry- 
ing, viz., the peon carrier with his pouch 
slung over his shoulder at the end of a 
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pole, and a pack-mule traversing the 
mountain-passes. 

Republics have almost invariably 
represented their leading statesmen 
and presidents, as seen in Argentine. 
The few exceptions represent designs 
emblematical of freedom, as Switzer- 
land. 

On the stamps of Brazil is seen the 
portrait of Dom Pedro II., followed by 
the Southern Cross and the head of 
Liberty, after this country tried re- 
publicanism. Sarawak gives us a por- 
trait of Rajah Brook ; while Hawaii de- 
notes its various changes of government 
through its stamps by issues represent- 
ing first Kalakaua and Liliuokalani, 
then the Provisional Government, and 
at present a handsome set of the Re- 
public. 

Mexico illustrates a portion of her 
history on her stamps of 1862, which 
bear the French eagle, for it was at this 
time that the French invaded the coun- 
try, and a little later that Napoleon 
made Maximilian emperor, as witnessed 
by his portrait on the Mexican stamps 
of 1866. 

Some of the countries of the past, 
now absorbed under new governments, 
are represented in our stamp-albums. 
The Papal States, once a _ separate 
stamp-issuing country, is now under 
the crown of Italy, as are also Parma, 
Sicily, and Naples. The various Ger- 
man kingdoms tell us of the formation 
of the greater German Empire by the 
discontinuance of the stamps of Prus- 
sia, Baden, Saxony, and Schleswig. 

The few rare stamps a collector may 
run across, bearing the portrait of Jef- 
ferson Davis, will remind him of a time 
when there was almost established a 
new republic in our own country. And 
so we learn of the affairs of nations, of 
the rise of empires, of the fall of dynas- 
ties, of the changing of boundary lines, 
and of the forming of new colonies, all 
through stamp-collecting. 

Think of the power and influence of 
these insignificant pieces of engraved, 
gummed, and perforated paper! A two- 
cent stamp will carry a letter from Seat- 
tle to Key West, from San Diego to the 
farthest northeast corner of Canada. 
A five-cent stamp will carry a letter 
around the world or to any obscure 
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part of it, now that China, the last coun- 
try out, has consented to join the Uni- 
versal Postal Union. 

Our little, brown, common-looking 
five-cent stamp with the portrait of 
General Grant is respected in every na- 
tion of the world, and all the speed that 
man’s ingenuity has invented is placed 
at its service to forward it and its mes- 
sage on to its destination—it may be 
in the famine-stricken land of the Gan- 
ges, it may be to the interior of the Dark 
Continent, to Iceland or to Australia, 
or to a distant isle of the ocean. And 
it is surer than any human messenger ; 
even the officials who forward it on its 
way may die, but the letter goes on ; 
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and the records of our great Post-office 

Department will show how few, among 

the billions sent, fail to reach their 
oal. 

It will thus be seen that there is 
something more in stamp-collecting 
than the demand caused by the passing 
of a popular fancy, which has caused 
the price of over $3,000 to be paid for a 
single rare stamp. It is not so much 
on this fluctuating value which is to- 
day placed on stamps that we base our 
claim for the interest and benefits of 
philately, but for their intrinsic worth 
as objects of art and historical im- 
portance, and as relics of a great com- 
mercial and social intercourse. 


THE WIVES OF GREAT MEN 
By Minna C. Hale 


WITH A REPLY BY THE EDITOR 


T is a fact not easily controverted 
| that, as a general rule, great men and 

women—by which is meant those 
who become celebrities in the eyes of 
the world—do not lead lives of domestic 
happiness. 

Whatever may be the reasons, the 
history of the centuries furnishes us 
with many illustrious examples. Leav- 
ing out the unhappily mated monarchs, 
who have but little choice in their part- 
ners, we find that a quiet home-life is 
exceptional among actors, and even lit- 
erature presents a surprising lack of 
compatibility between husbands and 
wives. From Socrates to Dryden, 
Shakespeare, Johnson, Addison, Milton, 
Moliére, Byron, Shelley, Dickens, Bul- 
wer, George Sand and George Eliot, 
each has had a share in the woes that 
beset other and mere every-day mortals. 

Certainly much of the notoriety that 
lights the path of fame may account for 
some of the unhappy matings, but there 
must be other reasons to be considered. 
Generally the public will award its 
sympathy to the famous partner, with- 
out seeking farther ; but it is often the 
case that the man who wins fame is apt 
to develop an abnormal sensitiveness, 


as if he stood on a higher pedestal than 
the smaller mortals even in his own 
house. Then, from them all he expects 
the uplifted adoring eye and voice. As 
arule he does not receive this adulation 
in his home. No man is a hero to his 
valet, and the pettiness that often re- 
moves the holy glamour from the eyes 
of those who see him day by day is not 
the less petty because the man is a hero 
to the public, and receives the applause 
which is given him by the outside world 
willingly, but which he tries to com- 
mand from his family. 

It ought to be considered a misfort- 
une that the place for literary work is 
usually at home. Here a man cannot 
have the quiet, undisturbed sanctum, 
devoted only to the interests of his 
work, that the business man has in his 
office. Interruptions are constant, and, 
in truth, the wife has frequently not too 
keen an idea that the scribbling repre- 
sents serious work, and is not, at the 
best, merely a pleasant way of appear- 
ing busy. 

There is another reason for this do- 
mestic unhappiness, that is only too 
common. The writer, if he is a literary 
man also, must grow in breadth of 




















knowledge and ideas. He must, as a 
matter of business ; while the wife, en- 
circled by the small duties of home, has 
little chance for growth, and is fortu- 
nate if she does not become even more 
narrow. Shakespeare outgrew his wife, 
though the true story of Mistress Ann 
will never be known. Byron and Bul- 
wer outgrew their wives, and, like ordi- 
nary egotists, resented the fact that 
they did not hourly receive the praise 
they craved. Carlyle, ‘a dour man to 
live wi,” as his mother said, pranced 
ahead of his equally disappointed mate, 
but made bitter speeches because of her 
lack of speed. 

Unhappy woman, held back by cir- 
cumstances, yet longing to hurry ahead 
with the moving crowd ; having to notice 
and respond to the tugging hands at 
her gown, the needs of the mending 
basket, and to the call of the impatient 
litterateur, who, after soaring or climb- 
ing or flying, yet turns to her for his 
daily food—of admiration ! 

How humiliating it must be for one 
who has been crowned with laurel, at 
whom the multitude have thrown 
wreaths of fame, to shut the door of his 
home on the shouting crowd, and be 
greeted by a wife whose tired face vainly 
tries to frame a smile, as she asks, 
timidly : 

“Did you stop at the butcher’s, 
Henry, or the druggist’s or the 
doctor’s ?” 


IS THE PICTURE QUITE 
CORRECT ? 


Tue author of the remarks given 
above has drawn attention to a much-dis- 
cussed topic, which seems to have been 
generally considered from one point of 
view only—that of the pessimist. While 
not denying that there have been many 
instances in which “the wives of great 
men,” and of men not precisely great, 
but whose work has been of a kind that 
tends to publicity, have been a disap- 
pointment, as the writer says, is it true, 
after all, that this has been the general 
result of the marriages of men who be- 
long in the classes designated? The 
undersigned begs leave of his contribu- 
tor to express a doubt as to the preci- 
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sion and accuracy of the people who 
have deemed it their duty to call the 
attention of the world to the unsuccess- 
ful marriages of prominent men, es- 
pecially literary workers. He believes 
that the average of good wives and good 
marriages is quite as high among peo- 
ple of these classes as among others. 
What, after all, do we really know about 
Socrates and Xantippe? Is it not pos- 
sible, were the full evidence obtainable, 
that we should find in Xantippe a wife 
whose ideals of life and its proper ful- 
filment were those which should guide 
every good wife in her home manage- 
ment and her joint labors with her hus- 
band. Socrates, we will wager, was a 
man who never properly provided for 
his family, and who offended every sense 
of decorum that is part of woman’s nat- 
ure ; in fine, a shiftless dreamer who 
neglected the duties of husbandhood, 
to the positive distraction of his partner 
and the injury of his family. 

The case of Carlyle, too, which has 
been cited, would, I think, best be left 
out. It certainly has another side, and 
that, too, a pitiful one. Again, Byron 
should not be included in the list of the 
great sufferers from bad wives. The 
trouble in his domestic life certainly 
did not come from the inability of his 
wife to comprehend his talents and his 
works, but from a condition of things 
largely of his own making. 

The truth about this matter is that 
disappointments in the lives of married 
men have little in common with their 
occupations. The life-partner of a coal 
merchant is quite as likely to be a dis- 
appointment to her spouse as the wife 
of a novelist. Incompatibility of taste 
and temper is not the special misfort- 
une of any class of married folk, nor is 
it more common among eminent than 
among every-day mortals. In fact, if 
newspaper notes and general gossip 
count for aught, it may be reasonably 
assumed that among the great, the emi- 
nent, and the notable there is probably 
less of it than among the masses. 

What is wrong, let us ask, in the 
wives of such men as General Grant, 
Henry W. Longfellow, William E. Glad- 
stone, Prince Albert, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, Mark Twain, George William 
Curtis, Kaiser William the Great, Ralph 
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Waldo Emerson, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Alfred Tennyson, Sir Walter Scott, and 
so on indefinitely, if one cares to enlarge 
the list; were not the wives of these 
men as truly worthy of the places that 
they held in the esteem of their hus- 
bands as any wives whom one might 
name from his list of neighbors ? 

It is time that the bright side of this 
old subject had full discussion and as 
fair a showing as that already given the 
dark side. Somebody should write on 
the happy lives of great men’s wives 

The error of those who assume that, 
because a man’s life-work happens to 
lie in scientific, literary, or other lines 
of specialism that differ somewhat from 
the every-day trend of mortal existence, 
his wife is liable to be an uncongenial 
person and a hindrance to his rise, is an 
error that grows by careless deductions 
from unusual events. There is little 
reason for assuming the things that are 
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too commonly said concerning the pri- 
vate lives of known persons; still less 
reason for presuming unhappiness in 
the marriages of eminent men; and, 
even at the worst, for believing that, 
when things have not gone as smoothly 
as they ought, the great blame is the 
wife’s. 

It is not the easiest undertaking to 
be congenial wife toa man who con- 
siders his consort an Inferior being, and 
who takes no interest in the things that 
should be of common value to both. 

One who would learn the true philos- 
ophy of marriage, in connection with 
this topic, could not do better than read 
Dr. Holland’s “ Mistress of the Manse,” 
and learn to realize that its heroine 
represents, not a minority, but a very 
large majority of the wives of men 
whose life-duty it is to think out and 
do things for the benefit of mankind. 

Tue Eprror. 


DIAMOND TALK 
INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT THE GEM OF ALL GEMS 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 


studies and experiments in arti- 

ficial diamonds have attracted 
considerable attention in recent years, 
is now held responsible for the predic- 
tion that in the near future we will be 
able to manufacture these precious 
stones at will. It is not meant by this 
that paste diamonds have been manu- 
factured—those so-called artificial dia- 
monds that pass for the genuine articles 
in the cheap jewelry trade—but actual 
gems of the first water, diamonds so 
perfect that they could not be distin- 
guished from those produced by Nat- 
ure’s methods in the bowels of the 
earth. But these manufactured gems 
are so small that they will never be of 
much value, and up to the present it is 
cheaper to dig than to make. 

The largest manufactured diamond 
on record is less than one-twentieth of 
an inch in diameter, while the majority 
are only half this size. When a Glas- 
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gow chemist startled the Royal Society, 
of London, with the announcement that 
he had succeeded in making genuine 
diamonds, his claims were distrusted, 
but subsequent investigations proved 
that he was right. The chemist did 
not hold his discovery secret either ; 
he divulged it to the Royal Society, and 
members proceeded to imitate him in 
his fascinating work. They took pure 
iron and placed it in a carbon crucibie 
with pure charcoal from sugar, and an 
electric furnace and a powerful arc 
quickly melted the iron’and mixed it 
with carbon. An intense heat is ap- 
plied to the liquid mass for a few min- 
utes, and then it is plunged into cold 
water. The iron in cooling passes from 
the liquid to the solid state, and the 
force exerted by the metal in its rapid 
expansion is tremendous. It is under 
this pressure that the carbon is sepa- 
rated into transparent crystalline form. 
These small crystals are the diamonds 
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made by the chemist. The process is 
as near a repetition of that performed 
by Nature as possible. In the bowels 
of the earth the mighty forces rend and 
crush the rocks, and under a pressure 
that is scarcely conceivable the pure 
carbon is forced out of the fissures in 
crystalline form. 

The poet’s description of the diamond 
is no longer true: 
Hardness invincible, which naught can tame, 
aa coy by steel, unconquered by the 

ame. 


TO MAKE DIAMONDS 


In order to make artificial diamonds it 
was first necessary to analyze genuine 
ones, and even to dissolve them. The 
flames did conquer them. They have 
been burned both in the air and in oxy- 
gen gas so that their chemical constit- 
uents could be separated. Arc electric 
lights have been made for laboratory 
work so powerful that the diamonds 
have been burned like pieces of tinder. 
Even the reputation for being the hard- 
est substance known is now disputed. 


Carborundum is nearly if not quite as 
hard as diamonds—a mere mixture of 
common sugar, sand, salt and sawdust 
melted and fused together under in- 


tense heat and pressure. A French 
scientist is said to have made another 
compound which proves to be even 
harder than diamonds or carborundum. 

Thus the diamond, like many other 
venerated objects of the past, is robbed 
ot much of its ancient prestige, and in 
the ruthless hands of science its seem- 
ingly wonderful qualities are stripped 
from it. There is one quality of the 
precious stones, however, that has not 
yet been impaired—the relative value of 
all the genuine brilliant specimens that 
are taken from the bowels of the earth 
has never depreciated. Of all the 
metals, stones, and precious substances 
that are mined from the earth the dia- 
monds still hold first place in point of 
value. The man fortunate enough to 
discover the secret of making genuine 
diamonds of a marketable size might 
well be content with the profits that 
he could realize. The present market 
quotations of the precious stones are 
from $35,000,000 to $50,000,000 per 
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ton—prices that ought to leave a suffi- 
cient margin of profits for the most 
grasping scientist. 

The owners of diamonds have conse- 
quently nothing to fear in the present 
state of the market, although science 
may some day revolutionize values and 
the general method of obtaining the 
precious stones. Until then diamonds 
will be worn by the wealthy, and they 
will maintain their position as the 
choicest gems that can be obtained. 
Sapphires come next to the diamonds 
in value, and pearls have been prized 
highly by those able to spend money 
lavishly on ornaments; but the brill- 
iant pieces of pure carbon that have for 
so many ages dazzled the eyes of civil- 
ized and uncivilized people cannot be 
dethroned from the first place. Nearly 
every woman in the world, from the 
poor shop-girl to the owner of millions, 
yearns for diamonds, and longs to wear 
rings and lockets set with these pre- 
cious stones. There is no single object 
so generally prized by womankind in 
this country as diamonds. 


$500,000,000 worTH IN AMERICA 


Anp in no country are there more 
diamonds to be found than in the 
United States, according to the popu- 
lation! It is estimated by a leading 
Maiden Lane, New York, diamond- 
dealer that there are upward of $500,- 
000,000 worth of diamonds in this 
country. Moreover, this vast amount 
is increasing year by year, for the dia- 
monds do not wear out and become use- 
less, and the accumulation of wealth in 
them steadily rises as new importations 
are made. Maiden Lane is the import- 
ing and distributing centre for the 
country, and the dealers in the precious 
stones on that thoroughfare are so 
placed that they can form a fair esti- 


“mate of the number and value of dia- 


monds brought into this country. 
Besides these genuine diamonds, there 
are thousands of artificial and imitation 
diamonds imported. The importations 
from Germany are called Rhein Kiesel, 
which are really ordinary rhinestones, 
and the French designate their imita- 
tion gems as pierres dimitation. These 
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rhinestones and French imitation dia- 
monds are used far more extensively 
than one imagines. Even an Astor or 
Vanderbilt does not hesitate to wear 
them in place of the genuine diamonds, 
which are deposited in some safe place 
for security against robbers and pick- 
pockets. There are several millions of 
these artificial diamonds in use in this 
country, and they pass for genuine 
stones in nine cases out often. It often 
takes an expert to distinguish the gen- 
uine from the artificial. 

Until quite recently diamonds were 
rarely cut in this country; but Ameri- 
can inventors have developed a process 
for diamond-cutting which is vastly su- 
perior to that done abroad. The cut- 
ting and polishing of a diamond add so 
much to its market value that it is im- 
portanta fine specimen should be treated 
by askilled lapidary. The loss in weight 
through cutting is sometimes fully one- 
half; but the value is increased prob- 
ably more than twofold. Thus a stone 
of one carat, worth about $40 in the 
rough, could be cut so as to sell for 
over $100. The difference in the value 
is due to the extra lustre the lapidary 
puts on the gem through skilful cut- 
ting and polishing. The Dutch city of 
Amsterdam has been the great diamond- 
cutting centre of the world from time 
immemorial, and up to a few years ago 
over twelve thousand people in that 
place were, directly or indirectly, de- 
pendent upon this trade. 


DIAMOND-CUTTING BY MACHINE 


Bur it was not reasonable to suppose 
that Amsterdam’ should continue to hold 
a monopoly of diamond-cutting. As 
one of the greatest importing cities of 
the world, New York gradually of- 
fered inducements to diamond-cutters, 
and the industry has been graduaily 
built up here that is now very flourish- 
ing and profitable. In 1858 Henry D.” 
Morse, of Boston, Mass., invented a ma- 
chine for cutting and polishing dia- 
monds, and since then improvements 
have been made upon it that are very 
important. The foreigners continue to 
polish their stones by hand; but in this 
country machinery is largely used. The 
machine is simple, and the method 


plain. Two diamonds are mounted in 
a sort of double lathe, and diamond 
is used against diamond until the de- 
sired faces are obtained. The diamond- 
dust resulting from this constant rub- 
bing is collected and employed by the 
carvers and polishers for giving an ad- 
ditional lustre to the stones. 


WHO OWNS THEM ? 


Ir is very important that a rough dia- 
mond should be cut in such a way as to 
lose as little as possible of its material, 
and yet produce the greatest brilliancy. 
There are experts in the trade who ex- 
amine the rough diamonds and decide 
how they shall be cut. There are gen- 
erally three forms in which diamonds 
are cut—the rose, the brilliant, and the 
table. The brilliant is by far the most 
desirable, and nearly all, except inferior 
stones, are cut in thisshape. The brill- 
iant is a double pyramid or cone, cut 
off at the top to a large plane, and at the 
bottom, directly opposite, to a small 
one, called the “collet.” An examina- 
tion of some of the famous diamonds of 
the world, imitations of which are found 
in most museums, will illustrate the 
difference in cutting, and also show to 
advantage the value of the “ brilliant” 
shape. 

A famous gem expert places the total 
value of all the diamonds in the world 
at over $1,000,000,000, of which $350,- 
000,000 worth are in the hands of deal- 
ers, carried as stock. All of the other 
diamonds are in the hands of private 
individuals, and the question naturally 
arises, Who owns them? This is not 
so easily answered, except in the case 
of large and world-famous gems. 

There are famous diamond collections 
that account for a good part of the pre- 
cious stones. The Queen of England 
has a pretty large collection of diamonds 
kept in the Tower of London. The fa- 
mous Kohinoor is in this collection ; 
but the glass model, which visitors to 
the Tower are permitted to inspect, is 
not the historical gem, or mountain of 
light. That is securely hidden, and 
kept from all public gaze. The Hin- 
doos claim that the pedigree of this 
diamond can be traced back two thou- 
sand years, and it was for centuries-in 
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the family of the Rajah of Mahdar. The 
Hindoos believe that the Kohinoor 
brings ill-luck and disaster to the per- 
son or country owning it, but, so far, 
Queen Victoria has not come under its 
baneful spell. The stone was cut after 
it fell into the hands of the British, at 
a cost of $40,000, reducing its weight 
to one hundred and six carats ; but, de- 
spite this loss in size and weight, the 
diamond is more valuable in its present 
form, owing to its added brilliancy. 
Probably the second largest and most 
valuable collection belongs to the Crown 
of Austria, the so-called Schatzkammer, 
at the Hofberg, in Vienna. The chief 
gem in this collection is the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, a lovely diamond, 
weighing one hundred and thirty-nine 
carats, and cut so that its many facets 
form a star with nine rays. Like many 


of the other famous crown jewels, this 
diamond has had an eventful history. 
It belonged to Charles the Bold, of 
Burgundy, but it was lost at the battle 
of Morat, along with a smaller one, 
which is now in the tiara of the Pope. 


THE ‘‘ ORLOFF ” 

Tue collection in the Winter Palace 
at St. Petersburg, Russia, is the third 
great collection of diamonds. The fa- 
mous “ Orloff” is found here—a stone 
that at one time formed an eye of the 
famous idol of Brahma, in the temple 
of Scheringham. It was stolen by a 
French soldier, who sold it for $10,000 ; 
but Catharine of Russia paid $360,000 
cash for it, and an annuity of $20,000. 
The gem is half the size of a pigeon’s 
egg and weighs one hundred and ninety- 
three carats. There are several other 
famous gems in the Russian collection, 
including the Moon of Mountains, the 
Shah, weighing ninety-five carats, and 
the red brilliant purchased by Paul I. 
for 100,000 roubles. 

For many years the greatest and 
finest diamonds came from India, 
and before the European nations de- 
spoiled her temples and kingly palaces 
these gems were held in great reverence 
by the people and rulers. Only a few 
famous diamonds are left among the 
native Indian princes. The Nyzam of 
Hyderabad has one magnificent gem that 
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weighs three hundred and forty carats 
in the rough, and the Rajah of Matau 
has even a larger stone, weighing three 
hundred and sixty-seven carats. The 
Dutch Government made a great effort 
to secure this latter brilliant, and prac- 
tically offered in merchantable articles 
$1,000,000 for it. But the Rajah could 
not be induced to part with it. 

The Dutch have always had a par- 
tiality for diamonds, and it was by pledg- 
ing the celebrated Sancy diamond with 
the Dutch that Napoleon succeed- 
ed in raising the funds to carry on 
his great schemes. This diamond was 
finally redeemed by Napoleon, and he 
wore it in his sword of state up to the 
time of his imprisonment. This mag- 
nificent gem first appears in history in 
possession of Charles the Bold, who lost 
it at the battle of Granson. It was 
picked up bya soldier, and sold and 
resold several times before it finally 
came into the possession of the Court 
of Portugal. It was pledged by the 
King of Portugal to De Sancy, Treas- 
urer of the King of France, who later 
intrusted it to a servant to raise funds 
for the monarch. The servant was way- 
laid and killed, but faithful to his mas- 
ter to the last, he swallowed the dia- 
mond. It was taken from the man’s 
stomach later and served its purpose of 
raising funds for the King after all. It 
disappeared from the French Treasury 
in 1792, but it turned up again in 1835, 
when Prince Demidoff purchased it 
from a Bourbon partisan. 


THE BIGGEST GEM 


Tue celebrated ‘‘ Braganza” diamond 
of Brazil exceeds in size and weight all 
others, but as this stone has never been 
critically examined by experts the im- 
pression prevails that the gem is a fine 
colorless topaz instead of a diamond. 
Its weight is 1,680 carats, or nearly 
twelve ounces. This stone was taken 
from one of the Brazilian mines, and if 
it is a genuine diamond it must be 
worth several million dollars. Besides 
this there are only nine diamonds whose 
weight exceeds two hundred carats, and 
about twenty that weigh more than one 
hundred carats. So, on the whole, large 
diamonds are not a drug in the market. 
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Were Cupid asked his flowers to name, 
To violets he'd give first fame. 
All cut and grouped in bunches rare, 
Their dewy fragrance fills the air, 
Glory of tint to greet the eye 
Dwelling in their Tyrian dye. 
A lover’s message they re- 
peat, 
When sent at noontide 
“Her” to greet. 


And Beauty’s sealskin sack 
they'll grace 

When next the boy beholds 
Her face, 

And in it reads an answer 
clear— 

Answer to waiting heart most 
dear. 

His darts have pierced her seal- 
skin thro’ 

And stabbed her heart with 
their tender blue. 
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THREE WoMEN. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Cloth, $1. W. B. Conkey Co., Chicago. 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox has a mag- 
nificent future behind her. The racy 
poetess who startled the staid citizens 
of Michigan and all the States some 
years ago with her Swinburnean “ Po- 
ems of Passion,” has attained an ex- 
traordinary popularity among general 
readers. But she has been too unequal, 
too hopelessly Philistine at her worst 
and too far from important at her best, 
to excite much interest among those 
who set a high standard for their poets 
and who enjoy themselves analytically. 
Nevertheless it is much to have found 
an unlimited audience in the common 
walks of life. She is not quite to poetry 
what Miss Laura Jean Libbey is to 
prose ; but she is essentially popular— 
in the bad sense of a very noble word. 
The low average of her verse robs her 
best work of its just deserts, for her best 
work is undeniably clever, frequently 
earnest, and at times genuinely impas- 
sioned and lyrical. In a poet of a high- 
er general attainment some of it would 
be reckoned lastingly fine. Her latest 
book shows her both at her cleverest and 
her most atrocious moods. It seems to 
prove finally that she is never to get en- 
tirely from certain qualities that may 
be called, in a literary sense, hopelessly 
plebeian. One has little encouragement 
for prophesying any better things from 
Mrs. Wilcox. It seems that she is at the 
most to be only a lively strummer of 
popular tunes, in the warmer keys, with 
now and then a rather catchy melody. 
A certain publisher was recently say- 
ing that he would count himself lucky 
if he could find a second “Lucile,” a 








new versified novel. Mrs. Wilcox’s pub- 
lisher seems to have found it, and his 
pecuniary reward will doubtless be 
great. 

Mrs. Wilcox’s book has no titled folk 
in it, and it lacks the savoir faire and 
jaunty polish of Owen Meredith’s banjo 
epic, but it has his dactylic tetrameter 
rimed in couplets, and his general meth- 
od. The plot concerns itself with three 
women and two men. The women are 
Mabel, Ruth, and Zoe. The men, Roger 
and Maurice. Both men love Mabel, 
and Roger gets her, to Maurice’s and 
his own regret. Ruth pines away and 
becomes a physician. 

Mabel is very neatly characterized 
thus : 


The woes of her neighbors his wife made her 
own, 

But her husband she pointed to Christ ; and in 
grief 

Prayed for light to be cast on his dark unbe- 
lief. 

Mabel Lee, as the maid, had been flattered and 
pleased 

By the passion of Roger; his wild wooing 
teased 

That inquisitive sense, half a fault, half a merit, 

Which the daughters of Eve, to a woman, in- 
herit. 

His love fanned her love for herself to a glow; 

She was stirred by the thought she could stir 
a man so. 


At this time Roger, lonely of heart 
and desperate over the death of their 
child, turns to dissipation for comfort. 
On the beach he sees Zoe Travers, a 
young woman in a bathing suit. Sheen- 
ters the water, and, of course, is visited 
with that unfailing accompaniment of 
all heroines in deep water —a cramp. 
With equal conformity to rule, Roger 
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saves her. This rescue results in the 
moral drowning of both. 

Roger and Zoe elope and live together 
without the formality of divorce de- 
cree, or marriage certificate. In time 
they part, and Roger is taken to Ruth's 
hospital after an unsuccessful attempt 
at suicide. Then a reconciliation with 
Mabel is effected, and Maurice, who, by 
the way is a poet, after a vain effort to 
win over Mabel in her grass-widow days, 
retires to light housekeeping with his 
Muse. 

Mabel takes her husband back and, 
with never a thought of her own de- 
linquencies, settles down to the un- 
speakable luxury of feeling herself a 
martyr. Says Mrs. Wilcox, pungently : 


Some women there are who would willingly 
barter 

A queen’s diadem for the crown of a martyr. 

They. want to be pitied not envied. To 
know 

That the world feels compassion makes joy 
of their woe ; 

And the keenest delight in their misery lies, 

If only their friends will look on with wet 
eves. 


Throughout the book one is en- 
countering these moral reflections 
which rather have the didacticism of 
proverb than the acid of epigram. But 
there is much sound sense in some of 
the moralizings of Mrs. Tupper—I 
mean, Mrs. Wilcox. As here: 


It is not through its heroes the world lives 
and thrives, 

But through its sweet common-place mothers 
and wives. 

We love them, and leave them ; 
respect them. 

They are daisy and buttercup women of earth 

Who grace common ways with their sweetness 
and worth. 

We praise, but we pass them, to reach for 
some flower 

That stings when we pluck it, or wilts in an 
hour, 


deceive, and 


In contrast with this homely manner, 
is the tropical fervor that won the Michi- 
gander Swan her first attention. There 
are love-songs in which the loved and 
desired one is treated as some fiery ed- 
ible—her sweethearts are hot tamales, 
I was about to say. There are many 
sensuous physical rhapsodies that con- 
sort curiously with the plain and middle- 
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class sentiment of the rest of the book, 
and the happy localism that includes 
railroad stations, warm slippers, corn 
muffins and graham gems. 

The book has some well-pointed rail- 
lery, as here : 


Delegate! Magical word ! 
The heart of the queer modern woman is 
stirred 
Far more by its sound than by aught she may 
hear : 
In the phrases poor Cupid pours into her ear. 


Or here: 
Maurice: 


You think then each woman, if tempted, must 
fall ? 


Roger : 


Yes, if tempted her way—not one way suits 
them all— 

They have tastes in their sins as they have in 
their clothes, 

The tempter, of course, has to first study 
those. 

One needs to be flattered, another is bought ; 

One yields to caresses, by frowns one is 
caught, 

One wants a bold master, another a slave, 

With one you must jest, with another be 
grave. 

But swear you're a sinner whom she has re- 
formed 

And the average feminine fortress is stormed. 

In rescuing men from abysses of sin 

She loses her bead—and herself tumbles in. 


The poem bristles with crudities such 
as the riming of “clo’es” and “ those ” 


above. Her jingle sometimes runs 
away with her, and is merely a tinkling 
cymbal. Contrast with the original 
grandeur of the Book of Job, this para- 
phrase : 


Can man fling a million of worlds into space, 
To whirl on their orbits with system and 
grace ? 


There is something haunting about 
the sublime inanity of those last four 
words. But Mrs. Wilcox has a certain 
facility that amounts at times to felicity, 
as in this exceedingly happy etching : 


New York in the midsummer seems like the 
gay 

Upper servant who rules with the mistress 
away. 

She entertains friends from all parts of the 
earth ; 

Her streets are alive with a fictitious mirth. 
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She flaunts her best clothes with a devil-may- 
care 

Sort of look, and her parks wear a riotous 
air. 

There is something unwholesome about her at 
dusk, 

Her trees and her gardens seem scented with 
musk ; 

And you feel she has locked up the door of 
the house 

And, half drunk with the heat, wanders forth 
to carouse, 

With virtue, ambition and industry all 

Packed off (moth-protected) with garments 
for Fall. 


Yet, taken altogether, though she is to 
blame for many gaucheries, one cannot 
dismiss with a word a poet capable of 
such a genuinely majestic carving as 
this lyric of hers : 


Three things my ladye seemeth like to me— 
She seems like moonlight on a waveless sea. 


And like the delicate fragrance, which ex- 
hales, 

When Day’s warm garments brush the dewy 
vales. 


And when my heart grows weary of earth’s 
sound, 
She seems like silence—restful and profound. 


No one but a true poet could have 
written such verse as this and one or 
two other of her “Songs from a Tur- 
ret,” which serve as the entr’actes of this 
comic opera epic. 


THE SCARLET-VEINED, and other Poems. By 
Lucy Cleveland. Cloth $1. (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York.) 


At the very antipodes of Mrs. Wil- 
cox’s Helicon is the Olympus of Miss 
Cleveland. While the former is thrill- 
ing with everyday emotions and homely 
sentiments, the latter is stirred with 
exaltations that spurn the earth and 
seek the empyrean. Miss Cleveland is 
essentially a mystic, a symbolist. Be- 
sides her high rhapsodies the “ pas- 
sions” of Miss Wilcox are very tame 
and gray. The American flag furnishes 
the scarlet for Miss Cleveland’s palette, 
and Liberty is to her an obsession al- 
most Bacchanalian. 

But symbolism is a dangerous swamp, 
and trope is a will-o’-the-wisp it is not 
wise to follow too far. Miss Cleveland 
has so condensed her thoughts, cram- 
ming a canto into a sentence, and a 


verse into an epithet, that the average 
reader is quite compelled to confess his 
own groping simplicity, to hang the lip 
of incomprehension and scratch the 
head of perplexity. 

Miss Cleveland’s fondness for coining 
new words or hyphenating them into 
new marriages has made her book very 
hard reading. Besides, her perfervid 
enthusiasm has frequently led her peril- 
ously close to turgidity. Thus she calls 
the moan of the sea, 


Circumference of spheric agony. 


And, after all, even to the most jin- 
goistic of us there is a point beyond 
which we cannot ascribe to ourselves 
virtues unique among races or deny 
ourselves human frailties. So it seems 
a poetical licence, rather than a poetical 
liberty, to speak of Washington as a 
sort of demi-god, born of the storm, a 
colleague of Heaven, one whose very 
gaze was “awful.” Miss Cleveland not 
only apotheosizes him thus, but speaks 
of him as one 


‘* Who hurls his heroes o’er the Delaware.”’ 


Now, even to the poet, Washington 
should remain a human being—he was 
actually very much of one—and in that 
little Delaware episode he was so far 
from “hurling” his heroes, that his 
whole credit lay in the glorious neat- 
ness with which he and his Yankee 
troops sneaked across the river like 
thieves in the night, and surprised— 
or as our Western cavalrymen say, 
‘jumped ”’—the camp of a gang of 
roystering incompetents. 

The whole poem is conceived in this 
vein of hyperesthesia. In the hands 
of a versifier of less ability it would 
have been mere bathos. As it is, one 
can only regret that Miss Cleveland 
should have turned the full power of 
her extraordinary command of lan- 
guage so unrestrainedly on so danger- 


‘ous a subject. 


Robert Browning is evidently to 
blame for much of the obscurity and 
over-compactness of the style. In a 
lighter vein Miss Cleveland is far hap- 
pier, though even her shortest “ other 
poems” are made difficult by their too 
great condensation. Her rhapsody to 
“The Skylark” has a fine ecstasy, and 
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occasional lines throughout the book 
are fraught with beauty. 

Miss Cleveland has both the ideas 
and the treasury of words. She should 
get very near the heart if she were to 
sing oftener in the style of this first 
stanza of her poem “The Mayflower ” : 


A mellow delight is the meadow 
Mad with May, 
Through the green leaves the wind’s 
Singing its way, 
Unfolding and blowing 
In riot and roam 
On hedge-row and hill-top 
Its silvering foam, 
Through tint and through patter of summer 
shower, 
Mayflower ! 


TRIALOGUES. By William Griffith. Boards. 
(Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.). 


The chap-book frenzy came and went 
as quickly, and flourished in its short 
day as thickly, as a belated snow-storm. 
It is once more a matter for students of 
obsolete literary phenomena to chron- 
icle. Every—well, say, every non-met- 
ropolitan town had its local pocket- 
parcel of fine writing, to say nothing of 
the crowded condition of the news-stands 
of the larger cities. Hardly any of them 
still survive except the Chap - Book, 
under a changed form and aim, the 
Philistine of East Aurora, and one or 
two others whose angels have strong 
wings. 

Kansas City has brought forth a 
chap-book called The Lotus. Like the 
Government at Washington, “it still 
lives.” The book of “ Trialogues ”’ is a 
reprint of certain verses contained in 
it. The introduction gives promise of 
something worth hearkening : 


In introducing the old form 
Of Elizabethan Dialogue in America, 
I have attempted to 
Outline three phases of character, or, 
More particularly, of life in 
Our large cities 


There is something elusive about the 
metre and rime of this, but it is always 
interesting ft 
in our larwe cities 


learn something of life 
This ] roomie how 
ever * a snare and a delusion It is 
oteoniv iu pommi ble to find any advice as 


to the methods of those vagabond spring 
poets the dealers in green goods, or any 
points of advice or instruction on large 
cities, but it is almost impossible to 
find any allusion to large cities; or 
to know what it is all about when 
found. 

Poetry of this sort is like ground 
glass. It is clear and. fine, but you 
can’t see through it. Any one line or 
stanza is intelligible, but the connection 
between any two ideas is impossible of 
discernment. When you have read it 
all through patiently, as I have done, 
you can only waggle your head in deep 
mystification and gasp “ Wat tell!” 

There are many “ W’at t’ell” books 
printed, but this one is more so than 
most, because of its ostensible clarity. 
A few isolated instances of Mr. Griffith’s 
work would not give a fair idea of the 
general impotence of the work. But 
then he has been modest in his inflic- 
tion, for the edition is limited to two 
hundred and fifty copies. 

Not as an evidence of his good faith, 
but because they deserve wider publi- 
cation, these instances of his work when 
he has an idea, are quoted. 


As through the apples, high and low, 
In ruddy colors deeply spread 

From core to rind, the sun melts slow, 
With gold upcaught across the red ; 

While here and there, with sighs and calls, 
A wandering brooklet, as it rings 

Beneath the heaven, chants—then falls 
And down the meadow softly sings. 

A light wind shifts—the air is stirred 
With secret whispers far and near ; 

Another word—ah me ! a word 
Had made the rose’s meaning clear. 


While with far shouts, now homeward bound, 
Across the fields the reapers go, 

And lo! with darkness closing round, 
The lilies of the twilight blow. 


Mr. Griffith is not always so happy, 
and hereafter he should wait for a con- 
nected idea before writing even a poem 
of sixty-five pages. The following 
pathetic example of bad rime is not 
characteristic of his real fluency and 
finish : 


Where ead hearts pass, who feel the stern 
Nece sities tihat prey 

Their failing strength 
The hepeleweneas of bore 
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A Nation in a City 


ways interesting to people who 

have time to interest themselves 
in anything outside of their immediate 
concerns. This being so, it is probable 
that the figures given here may be in- 
teresting. The man who sits at a win- 
dow, watching the crowds that move 
before him in panorama-like procession 
as they pass, must be full indeed of 
special thoughts, if he does not realize, 
in a general way, that, in a city like 
New York, there are more people than 
could be counted by any person in 
many days of counting. But, even if he 
does grow to a vague conception of the 
vastness of the multitude that fills the 
second greatest city on earth, he has 


Gers inte of populations are al- 


little idea of the singular results that 
1 lee olbt ined ry me who will take 
tiv trouble to undertakes COMPAL Bons, 


f the startling significance that is 
be found in certain figures Human 


ings are gregarious man mw natu 


rally a aM ial snimeal He therefore he 











prone to congregate. The result is that 
the world is filled with aggregations of 
human beings, drawn together by that 
gregarious instinct. This is the first 
form of social life that man assumes. 
The second is a result of the first, and 
is seen in the natural increase of each 
aggregation of men, and the tendency 
that each individual has to remain with 
the general body. Next, if it be impos- 
sible for the individual to so remain, we 
find him seeking annexation to some 
other aggregation of men with whom 
he can unite. It is the joint result of 
these tendencies that causes the popu- 
lation of a great city to grow. The 
main centre stays, the outside individ- 
uals join the mass, the children multi- 
ply. Is it any wonder, then, that, in 
the new consolidated New York City, 
we find a population larger than that of 
many nations that have not happened 
to afford opportunity to the immigrant 
and sustenance sufficient for a great 
natural increase’? Which brings us to 
the figures The populati m of New 
York City. « arefully culled from the 
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census and the reports of the city’s 
Board of Health, and stated conserva- 
tively, is not less than 3,160,000. If 
you wish to realize how large a body 
of people this is, compare as follows: 
Denmark, a kingdom, has 2,185,159 
people; Greece, 2,187,000; Switzer- 
land, 2,840,000; Norway, 1,800,000. 
Each of these nations falls in popula- 
tion below the city of New York. Again, 
Sweden’s population is but 4,700,000 ; 
Holland’s is only 4,500,000; and neither 
of these kingdoms increases rapidly in 
the number of its people. In South 
America are two progressive nations, 
Chili and the Argentine Republic. One 
has an area of 249,000 square miles, 
the other an area of 1,126,000 square 
miles; yet the population of Chili is 
only 3,116,000, and the population of 
the Argentine but 4,085,000. Italy, one 
of the oldest nations of Europe, has a 
population that is less than 30,000,000, 
or not ten times that of New York City. 
In addition to the figures given for the 
resident population of New York City, 
it is fair also to take into the account 
the fact that there are thousands of 
people who spend their days in the 
town and dwell at night in suburban 
places. These are a part of the daily 
life and business of the city and joint 
workers in its commercial and profes- 
sional development. It is stated that 
the towns in New Jersey send, each 
day, to the Metropolis not less than 
135,000 people, whose labor is done in 
the city ; that about 100,000 more come 
in from the north, and at least 15,000 
from the east. This adds 250,000 more 
to the 3,160,000 who actually reside in 
the city. It is an enormous mass of 
people, and may well be termed the 
population of a nation. Yef it has no 
national characteristic at all, being 
wholly urbicolous in character, and 
given entirely to urban ways of living 
and thinking. And apart from this, 
each individual of this massed popula- 
tion has his nationalism, which is that 
of other Americans in different sections 
of the land. New York, in fine, has no 
notion of setting itself up as a state ; it 
is purely acity. It is gratifying to re- 
alize that so large a body of people are 
so constituted that they can harmoni- 
ously dwell together, and, at the same 
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time, dwell in unity with the other 
millions of the people who with them 
compose the population of a nation. 
This is a condition of things that has 
never existed before. Athens was 
Greece, Rome was Italy, Paris is 
France, London (to a less degree) is 
England, St. Petersburg is Russia, 
Berlin is Germany ; but New York City 
is not the United States any more than 
Boston or Chicago or San Francisco or 
any other city, our national structure 
being so homogeneous and strong that 
it never can be. Its immense popula- 
tion is therefore no menace to the well- 
being of the Nation as a whole. Big as 
it is, the country is yet bigger and al- 
ways will be. It is a good thing to 
have a Metropolis that the people can 
be proud of without envy; that the - 
heartiest good-will can be given it at all 
times. 


Our Misapplied Sense of Humor 


Do our modes of expression indicate 
our moral tone as a people? The one- 
time infamous Tweed Ring of New York, 
stole about $300,000,000 from the public 
funds. We, the people, said that it was 
villanous ; that the members of the 
ring were rascals ; that they ought to 
be punished ; but we laughed heartily 
at their tricks and shrewdness, enjoyed 
the pictures that appeared in the comic 
papers, which generally treated the sub- 
ject as a huge joke, and took the whole 
matter to heart more in a vein of good- 
humored censure than with a sense of 
stern severity. Few of us felt that, as 
a people, we were disgraced by the deeds 
of these men. This state of public 
opinion has repeated itself with every 
case of grave official misconduct that 
has come to light since that time. Men 
in places of trust have, with alarming 
frequency, been guilty of using their 
power for the purpose of personal gain 
by the robbery of the public; every city 
in the land, every county, every state, 
has its cases ; yet, whenever one of these 
instances of villany comes to light, the 
general impression made on the public 
mind seems to be that, though shame- 
ful, it is nevertheless a subject for mirth. 
Seldom do we find evidence, in the gen- 
eral expression of the public, that there 
is genuine regret that it has been thus 
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shamelessly betrayed, or a deep desire 
that such things shall not happen again. 
So long as a man is not personally 
and directly robbed, the fact that he is 
robbed as a part of the community only, 
excites in him little indignation. Crime 
against government may be crime, but, 
if it be cunningly done, it is more amus- 
ing than displeasing to many people. 
It is not apart from the truth to state 
here that our fathers were different from 
us in their view of such matters. Had 
a body of men like the Tweed Ring done 
deeds like theirs in the days of Wash- 
ington, Monroe, or Adams, the citizens, 
instead of making it a laughing matter, 
would have gone about the streets with 
anxious faces, saying to one another 
that it was time to arouse the people to 
a sense of their duty to themselves and 
the government. It would have been 
deemed no joking matter, and each 
member of the community would have 
felt his personal responsibility involved 
in the case. Such crime against the 


public would have been looked upon as 
treason to the people, and the people 


would have acted in accordance with 
that view of the subject. In other 
words, the tone of public morals was 
high, and a violation of the sanctity of 
public office was a very serious sin. 
To-day we joke at crimes that would 
have been sufficient to revolutionize the 
government in days that are gone. We 
read of iniquitous measures that pass 
through legislatures and literally sell 
the people’s rights to special corrupters 
of men in office, and smile at the shrewd- 
ness of their “‘schemes ;” we discover 
that the trustees of our public moneys 
have used them for illegitimate pur- 
poses, and almost admire even while 
we condemn them; we note the dis- 
closure of some stupendous “job” that 
is designed to cheat the people of their 
money and enrich the rascals who con- 
ceived the plan, and relate with mirth- 
fulness the story of their shameless 
cunning ; someone tells us of the adroit 
escape from punishment of a slick poli- 
tician who has managed to cheat the 
public, and we deem his conduct more 
a topic for humorous censure than 
severe castigation. This is partly due 
to our sense of security and our wealth. 
But may it not also be the result of 
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a lowering of our standard of public 
morality? It certainly is not a good 
thing. Ridicule has its uses ; but it is 
hardly the weapon with which to sup- 
press thievery, or to punish conspiracy 
against the public treasury. 


A Refinement of Agony 


Dvue.une has forms as many as the 
erratic fancy of man can devise ; but, in 
all forms generally adopted, it is assumed 
that fair play is an essential element of 
the code. In the Muscovite duel, as de- 
scribed by the writer of the little sketch 
published in this issue, this element ap- 
pears to be omitted, after the instant in 
which the chance for the first shot has 
passed. The result is well described by 
the writer, and shows to what a degree 
of refinement in mental agony it is pos- 
sible to develop a method of combat. It 
would almost seem that a system which 
leaves so little opportunity for the even 
chances of war ought to fail of any ad- 
vocates. The Muscovite duel seems to 
be nothing but a method of cold-blooded 
murder, prefaced by intense mental tort- 
ure on the part of the victim. 


Is it a Sin? 


One who signs himself “ Anxious” 
writes to inquire “if it isa sin to be 
ignorant.” He says his pastor and ad- 
viser holds this doctrine, and states 
that “when one has opportunity to be 
wise, to be ignorant isa sin.” Sucha 
subject as this cannot properly be dealt 
with in a brief talk. It is rather a theme 
for the philosopher and book-wright. 
So much depends on the point of view 
and the definition of “wisdom” and 
“ignorance,” that to answer the ques- 
tion of “ Anxious” offhand is impossi- 
ble. Probably a safe and conservative 
reply would be to assert that, where the 
acquisition of knowledge is plainly a 
duty, wilful ignorance is certainly sin- 
ful. In another and somewhat face- 
tious sense one may also insist that it 
is possibly a sin to be ignorant, for the 
same reason that it is a crime to be 
poor. And yet, have we not grave au- 
thority for believing that ‘“‘ where ig- 
norance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise?” 
View points differ so widely on this ques- 
tion that it is generally best left to each 
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individual to decide for himself. Even 
the direct opposite of the view of the 
good pastor has been held, for there are 
densely ignorant men of the so-called 
*« self-made ” class who actually despise 
their college-bred neighbors because of 
their knowledge. And again, in the 
times of which Walter Scott tells us, to 
know how to read and write was deemed 
contemptible. The solution of the prob- 
lem involved in the question of ‘‘ Anx- 
ious ” is respectfully declined. 


A Chat with the Contributor 


WE are receiving so many requests 
from writers who desire to know what 
kind of stories are needed by Gopry’s 
that it is impossible to reply to them 
directly ; and we therefore give the fol- 
lowing general answer, hoping that it 
may be of some value to our friends, the 
contributors. Putting it briefly, let it be 
understood that Gopry’s is open to all 
fiction that is clean and entertaining, 
and that appeals to the story-loving in- 
stinct in human nature. Then let it be 
understood that stories, to please our 
readers, must be “stories”—not mere 
statements or uninteresting narratives. 
There are stories that charm solely be- 
cause of the beauty of their style and 
the quality of their teiling; they are 
exceptional, and generally come from 
the pens of mature and skilful authors ; 
but the majority of really good “stories” 
have in them something that is quite 
apart from their literary merit, and 
these are the stories that appeal to the 
people as no others can. It is to the 
writing of tales of this character that 
we would advise authors to bend their 
energies. Such tales must be clear, 
forceful, and climactic ; they must be 
smoothly written, consistent in plot, 
and, generally, short. It is bad work 
to add anything to the finish of a story. 
When a story has been told, that should 
be the end of it. On the other hand, a 
story that reads well and has no end- 
ing that is pertinent, strong, and effec- 
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tive is dissatisfying, because it tends to 
a sense of wasted time in the mind of 
the reader. Stories of from one to five 
thousand words are best suited to our 
needs, for single issue, and serials of from 
ten to thirty thousand words best suit 
for continued work. Among the stories 
to be avoided are dull narratives, tales 
with questionable moral lessons, and 
stories with absurd conclusions. One 
especially poor kind of story that is 
often written now is the story that aims 
to develop an impossible plot by the 
use of impossible science. Ghost sto- 
ries, drolleries, and mysteries are well 
enough in their way, if they be original 
and truly ghostly and droll, and legit- 
imately mysterious; but scientifie mir- 
acles are out of place in this age of in-, 
vestigation and precision. To illustrate: 
A very able author recently wrote a 
story in which a crime is detected by 
the photographic imprint made on a 
pair of spectacles worn by the victim. 
This author did not stop to remember 
that, even if it were possible to “ take 
a snap-shot” on one’s eye-glasses, the 
photograph could not be fixed unless 
this accidental negative were kept im 
the dark and developed by certain 
chemical processes. The publication 
of such a story would certainly invoke 
criticism from all who have any knowl- 
edge of photography. This case is sug- 
gestive, and should serve to warn writers 
against scientific miracles. Paul and 
Peter, you may remember, were once 
travelling together, and, being thirsty, 
stopped at a tavern for refreshment. 
After they had “refreshed,” the ques- 
tion was raised as to which of them 
should pay for the drinks. It was de- 
cided that they throw dice for the 
honor. Paul threw double-sixes, and 
smiled; then Peter smiled, too, and 
threw double-sevens. “Hold on, Peter!” 
said Paul; “that’s not fair. No miracles 
between friends!” Give good, live sto- - 
ries, grave and gay, pathetic and humor- 
ous, free from humbugs and always 
wholesome, and your readers will surely 
reward you with their honest praise. 
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GIVE HIM A LIFT 
Bergen County (N. J.) Democrat. 


Give him a lift! Don’t kneel in prayer, 
Nor moralize with his despair. 

The man is down, and hie great need 
Is ready help, not prayer and creed. 


’Tis time, when wounds are washed and healed, 
That the inward motive be revealed ; 

But now, whate’er the spirit be, 

Mere words are but a mockery. 


One grain of aid just now is more 
To him than tomes of saintly lore. 
Pray, if you must, within your heart, 
But give him a lift, give him a start. 


The world is full of good advice, 

Of prayer and praise and preaching nice ; 
But the generous souls who aid mankind 
Are scarce as gold and hard to find. 


Give like a Christian—speak in deeds ; 
A noble life’s the best of creeds ; 

And he shall wear a royal crown 

Who gives a lift when men are down. 


WHEN A FELLER IS OUT OF A JOB. 
New Orleans Picayune. 


All nature is sick from her heels to her hair 
W’en a feller is out of a job; 
She is sll out of kilter an’ out of repair 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 
Ain’t no juice in the earth an’ no salt in the sea ; 
Ain’t no ginger in life in this land of the free ; 
An’ the universe ain’t what it’s cracked up to be 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 


W’at’s the good of blue skies an’ of blossomin’ trees 
W’en a feller is out of a job ? 

W’en yer boy has large patches on both of his knees, 
An’ a feller is out of a job? 

Them hes, I say, look so big ter yer eye 

That they shut out the lan’scape an’ cover the sky, 

An’ the sun can’t shine through ’em the best it can try, 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 


W’en a man has no part in the work of the earth, 
W’en a feller is out of a job, 
He feels the whole blunderin’ mistake of his birth, 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 
He feels he’s no share in the whole of the plan, 
That he’s got the mitten from nature’s own han’, 
That he’s a rejected an’ left-over man, 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 


For you’ve just lost your hold with the rest of the crowd 
W’en a feller is out of a job ; 

And you feel like a dead man with nary a shroud, 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 

You are crawlin’ aroun’, but yer out of the game ; 

You may bustle about, but yer dead just the same— 

Yer dead, with no tombstone to puff up yer name, 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 


TWO BOURNES. 
Indianapolis Journal. 
In Nowhereville, in Limbo Place, 
’Mid lurid reeking murk, 


Two aged jokes met face to face, 
Who died from overwork. 


* Where rest thy bones, since thou hast died?” 
Each asked him of his brother. 
** In the almanac,” the one replied ; 
** Farce comedy,” the other. 


THE PEDIGREE OF THE DOLLARS. 
New York Sun. 
I. 


Ten good one-dollar bills one day 
Within a good man’s wallet lay. 


And he resolved (so good was he) 
To trace each dollar's pedigree ; 


And not to spend a single bill 
That bore a stain of wrong or ill. 


So like a sleuth he followed back 
Each dollar bill upon its track. 
Il. 


Bill Number One he found was made 
In a dishonest jockey trade ; 


And Two a grocer made of late 
By overcharge and underweight ; 


And Three was made through watered milk, 
And Four by selling damaged silk ; 


And Number Five a sweater made 
Through starving women underpaid ; 


And Six was made in dens of shame, 
And Seven in a gambling game ; 


And Number Eight he found to be 
The price of wretched perjury ; 


And Nine was from a robber’s clan ; 
Ten stolen from a murdered man. 


III. 


Our good man could not spend again 
This money dark with many a stain. 


And so he yielded up his breath 
And with his money starved to death. 


Ten good one-dollar bills that day 
Within that dead man’s wallet lay. 


They’d never found a man, ah me! 
Who’d used them half as ill as he. 
—Sam WALTER Foss. 
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TRAVELLER'S TALES. 
Quincy (Mass.) Patriot. 


Oh, for a breath o’ the moorlands, 
A whiff o’ the caller air! 

For the scent o’ the flowerin’ heather 
My very heart is sair. 

Oh, for the sound o’ the durnies 

wimple o’er the lea, 

For the = o’ the brownin’ bracken 

On the hill-sides waving free ! 


Oh, for the blue lochs cradied 
In the arms o’ mountains pry 
That smile as they shadow the drifting clouds 
A’ the bonnie simmer day ! 
Oh, for the tops o’ mountains, 
White wi’ eternal snow ! 
For the winds that drift across the lift, 
For the strong east winds that blaw! 


I'm sick of the blazing sunshine 
That burns through the weary hours ; 
O’ gaudy birds singing never a song, 
O’ beautiful scentless flowers. 
I'd gie a’ their southern glory 
For a taste o’ the gude saut wind, 
Wi’ a road o’er the bonnie sea before 
And a track o’ foam behind. 
Auld Scotland may be ragged, 
Her mountains stern and bare, 
But, oh! for a breath o’ her moorlands, 
whiff o’ her caller air. 


THE PRACTICAL JOKER. 
Cleveland Leader. 


The man who always plays his jokes 
On other people, an 
Who cannot understand 
Why they would kick 
When he unfolds a trick, 





Bee 
The slightest sense 

In jokes that make folks langh 
At his expense! 


INVOCATION. 
Chicago Tribune. 


Once, in the long ago, my feet were mired 

In a forbidden bog not far from home ; 
I folded my wee hands, and sighed * I'm tired!” 

And waited patiently till help should come— 
Knowing that soon my mother's eye would miss me. 
And when she found me, she would chide, then kiss me. 


O, for the faith of those untroubled hours 

When childhood’s fancy claimed the broadest range ! 
Like butterflies among the starry flowers, 

My restless feet sought swift, perpetual change ; 
The world was radiant, like my Springtime bloom, 
Revealing no prescience of decay and gloom. 


To-day my feet are buried in the mire 
Of perished hopes and wintry unbelief ; 
While Life’s drear burdens my bent shoulders tire — 
Mine eyes are dimmed with years of unshed grief— 
Retreating Faith with sad brow points above, 
‘To one whose tender care excels a mother’s love. 


Return, O Faith, return to me, and cheer 
The a future with a rainbow gleam! 
My bark is frail, and difficult to steer 
wn Life’s tumultuous and tortuous stream ; 
My beacon-light is dim and sometimes lost ; 
My boat is near the breakers tempest-tossed. 


Ah! land me safely in that great Profound 
Of which men speculate, and so littie know, 
Where souls may slumber undisturbed by sound 
Or sight of j ” or pain, of happiness or woe— 
With tired hands folded o’er a quiet breast, 
Until His voice shall break the promised rest. 
HELEN M. WARNER. 





DON’T. 
New Orleans Picayune. 


I might have just the mostest fun 
If ’twasn’t for a word, 
I think the very worstest one 
*At ever I have heard. 
I wish ’at it ’ud go away, 
But I’m afraid it won’t ; 
Is’ ’at it'll always stay— 
hat awful’ word of ** don’t.” 


It’s “* don’t you make a bit of noise,” 
And ‘“‘ don’t go out of doors ;” 

And “ don’t you spread your stock of toys 
About the parlor floors ; ” 

And “ don’t you dare play in the dust ;” 
And “ don’t you tease the cat ;” 

And * don’t you get ad clothing mussed,”’ 
And “ don’t ” do this and that. 


It seems to me I’ve never found 
A thing I'd like to do 
But that there’s someone else around 
’At’s got a ‘‘ don’t ” or two. 
And Sunday—at’s the day ’at “don’t ” 
Is worst of all the seven. 
Oh, goodness ! but I hope there won't 
Be any don’ts in heaven. 
Nixon WATERMAN, 


THE TYRANT. 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Let every sound be dead ! 
Baby sleeps. 

The Emperor gag ! 
Baby sleeps. 

Let Mozart’s music stop ! 

Let Phidias’ chisel drop! 
Baby sleeps. 

Demosthenes be dumb! 

Our tyrant’s hour has come ! 
Baby sleeps. 

GEORGE CATLIN. 


EASILY SATISFIED. 
Philadelphia Press. 


1 do not want the earth, my lad. 
My wishes tend some other way. 
For if the whole wide earth I had, 
Just think what taxes I must pay! 


Oh, no! I do not want the earth, 

For if ‘twas mine I'd have to pawn it ; 
But I would spend my days in inirth, 

If I just held a mortgage on it. 


I CAN. 
Woman’s Journal. 


I like the thought encrystalled in “I can ;” 
Among the sons of men, a king is he 

Who, though uncrowned, yet knows himeclf to be 
Unbeaten stil] ; a trooper in the van. 


I like the face whose a is on the goal ; 
Self-poised the tides of worldly favor vain 
Roll up their forces with a giant strain 
Against the ramparts of a resistiess soul. 


I like the will that dares to do and die ; 
Die, if it must be, sooner far than yield 
One vantage spot in life’s great battle-field, 
Where one must fight,or as a coward fly. . 


Tell me the watchword of the passing hour, 

If it be not these stirring words, ‘“‘I can : 

Both do and dare J gy = a -_ short span ; 
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Our daughters like to give their personal care to the 
dainty things of the house—the pretty china, glass, and 
bric-a-brac. With Ivory Soap, this is not only possible, 
but pleasant. It leaves the tenderest skin, just as it does 
the exquisitely polished or enamelled surface, smooth, 
brilliant, refreshed, and absolutely unharmed. It is alkali 
that hurts; Ivory Soap is wholly free from it. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Any person » hing an enlarged copy of this picture may mail to us 10 Ivory Soap Wrappers, 
o receipt of wich, we will send a copy (without printing) on enamel plate paper, 14x17 inches, 
*suitable size for framing. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 








War Ships of Our Davy 


Godey’s Magazine 
May, 1898 
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Copyright, 1897, by A. Loeffler, Tompkin-ville, a 


PORTER—Torpedo Boat; 180 tcns; speed 
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Copyright, 1897, by A. Loeffler, Tompkinsville, N Y. 


ERICSSON—Torpedo Boat; 120 tons; speed, 24 knots; 3 torpedo tubes; cost 














Copyright, 1897, by A. Loeffler, Tompkinsville, N. Y. 


CUSHING—Torpedo Boat; 105 tons; speed, 22.5 knots; 3 torpedo tubes; cost 
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